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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1741.35. F. S., N. Y., $2; Mrs. M. S., Wis., 
$1. Total: $1744.35. 


St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1721.00. S. W. K., Pa., $1; W. J. C., Ky., 
$20; Mrs. G. P., Mass., $10; J. M. H., Ind., $10; A. J. 
D., N. Y., $2; Rev. J. S., Iowa, $5; K. B., Pa., $1. 
Total: $1770.00. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $1731.14. 
Si: 5. A. 
$1786.14. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1715.55. Mrs. M. E., Ohio, $2; M. H., Pa., 
$1; E. J. C., Wash., $1; M. B., Ill., $1; H. C., Conn., 
$10; H. H. L., N. Y., $1; M. D.. N Y., $1; J. F., N. Y. 
$1; L. K., N. Y., $10. Total: $1743.55. 

Address all letters and communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
c/o REV. EDWARD, BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Previously acknowl- 
Mrs. W. S., Ohio, $50; J. S., Ill, 
R., Ala., $3; E. K., N. Y., $1. Total: 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


Previously acknowledged: $3100.45. Connecticut: 
J. J. F., $4; Indiana: N. A., $1; Ohio: A. G. P., 
$1; J. M., $10; Pennsylvania: W. D. B., $1; Wis- 


consin: E. T., $2. Total: $3119.45. 


THANKSGIVING 


A reader wishes to thank St. Michael Archangel and 
St. Elizabeth for a great favor received. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Charles Wagner and Rev. Matthias H. Boge 
mann, both alumni of St. Meinrad Seminary and priests 
of the diocese of Indianapolis; Mrs. Josephine Schae- 
fer; Mr. Constantine Benkert. R. I. P. 


A Word of Praise 


_Filattery is never worth anything; but to 
give a little praise at the right moment to some 
one under us is an excellent way to encourage 
him and giving him a pleasure as sweet as it is 
salutary. For this a mere “thank you” is 
enough, or an approving smile, a kind look, or 
even a simple word such as these: “I am 
greatly pleased,” “that has succeeded very 
well,” “this is precisely what I wanted,” ete. 
Why should we always keep up an air of indif- 
ference and coldness toward workmen, serv- 
ants, children, only opening our mouths when 
we have some rebuke to give them? Is this 
Christian? Let us put ourselves in the place 
of these inferiors, and let us be happy in mak- 
ing them happy. Let us show ourselves satis- 
fied with their good will and make them under- 
stand that we love them. Not only will they 
serve us much better and attach themselves 
to us with true devotedness, but we shall thus 
gain their hearts, and it will then be easy for 
us to secure their fidelity to the duties of reli- 
gion and the fulfilment of the practices of Chris- 
tian piety.—The Art of Being Happy. 
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Union, Reunion, Unity 


Union, reunion, one in Christ, are slogans of the great 
army of Christ. In the month of September, just passed, 
the Apostleship of Prayer, at the recommendation of the 
Holy Father, prayed for the reunion of Christendom. 
The Catholic Union, which only lately came to our 
shores, seeking spiritual and temporal aid for a project 
that is: dear to the Heart of the Savior as well as to 
the heart of His Vicar, Pope Pius XI—the return of 
Russia and the separated Christians of the Near East. 
The International Eucharistic League for the Union of 
Christendom is endeavoring to bring about union among 
Catholics themselves, as well as the return to the Church 
of all non-Catholic Christians and the conversion of the 
many millions who have not yet received the light of 
faith. For some years past THE GRAIL has endeavored 
in each issue to explain briefly the grand object of the 
I. E. L. and to make the simple conditions of member- 
ship clear to its readers. A good many have applied 
for membership in the I. E. L.. Yet, we feel that the 
number should have been much greater. We still have 
hopes of a large membership. Send in your application 
to the Editor of THE GRAIL. 


May these and all similar associations attain the 
grand object for which each has been established, that 
is, that all may be one in Christ. And their object will 
have been attained if they succeed in making Catholics 
cooperate in the meritorious work by earnest prayer 
and by their good example, which is the sweet odor of 
Christ that attracts and draws the unbeliever. The 
power of good example is inestimable. 


October 


October 2nd, feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, 
reminds us not only that God in His unspeakable good- 
ness has placed His Angels over us, to “light and guard, 
to rule and guide” us in all our ways, but also that 
October is dedicated to these same holy spirits. It is 


the love of God for us poor creatures, and His desire 
to help us save our souls—souls that He made for the 
enjoyment of the beatific vision in heaven—that moved 
Him to place each one of us from the first moment of 
our life under the special protection of a guarding 
angel. Wonderful is the Providence of God in our re- 
gard. 

As “angel” signifies “messenger,” the angels are, and 
have been, according to the testimony of the Scriptures, 
the messengers of God. God sent an angel to Zachary, 
the high priest, to announce the coming of John the 
Baptist; it was an angel, too, that was sent to Mary to 
inform her that God had chosen her to be the mother of 
the promised Redeemer, His only begotton Son. So in 
numerous other instances Holy Scripture mentions the 
good offices performed by these ministering spirits. 

We ought to love, reverence, and honor the holy angel 
whose duty it is to watch over us by day and by night. 
He is really at our side even though we do not feel his 
presence or otherwise perceive him. Many saints and 
saintly persons, however, have enjoyed the personal 
presence of their good angels, with whom they often con- 
versed familiarly. A case in point in our own day is 
that of the saintly Italian maiden, Gemma Galgani, who 
died only a few years ago. 

But not only are there good angels, who have our 
spiritual welfare at heart, there is also an innumerable 
host of wicked spirits, fallen angels, who were cast out 
of paradise because of their pride. These latter seek 
to avenge themselves on their Creator for their punish- 
ment by endeavoring to draw down all men into the 
fiery pit to share their own eternal torment. Unfor- 
tunately many immortal souls are caught in the meshes 
of the great nets spread by these ministering spirits of 
the prince of demons. This should not discourage us, 
for all the efforts of the evil spirits will prove unavail- 
ing if we hearken to the voice of our good angel and 
cooperate with the grace of God. 

While Mary is the Queen of Angels, the blessed spirits 
that are honored in October, the month is dedicated in a 
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special manner to Our Blessed Lady under the title of 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. It is customary, 
wherever possible, to recite the rosary and the litany 
publicly, and to give Benediction with the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Where this cannot be done, devout Catholics 
will have their rosary devotion before the family altar, 
preferably with their night prayers, when the family is, 
or should be, gathered together. May the Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary obtain the blessing of God upon us 
all. 

October closes with the vigil of All Saints, a day of 
fast, abstinence, and prayer in preparation for the great 
feast. But few there are who fast nowadays. Many, 
indeed, are lawfully excused because of hard work or 
infirmity, while others, making light of a law that en- 
tails some little hardship or inconvenience, without any 
qualms of conscience easily excuse themselves from ob- 
serving the law. Thus, there are few left to fast and do 
penance. 

The saints, for whose feast this vigil is kept, were 
models of penance and holiness. Many of them, it is 
true, were at one time great sinners, but through the 
mercy of God and by faithful cooperation with His grace 
they expiated their sins and attained to great sanctity. 
The sinner, converted from his evil ways, who subse- 
quently led a holy life, mortified and prayerful, that 
ended in a happy death, is the model for most Chris- 
tians. If we haven’t the courage to practice mortifica- 
tions and penance of our own seeking, let us accept in 
the spirit of penance and with resignation to the holy 
will of God the numerous things that happen each day 
contrary to our whims and inclinations. These unavoid- 
able mortifications, if accepted and borne in the right 
spirit, and offered up to God in union with the bitter 
passion and death of Our Savior, will help us to attain 
to sanctity. 


Good Parents 


From a letter, commenting on the article, “An Un- 
fortunate Reversal,” which appeared in the September 
issue of THE GRAIL, we quote the following pertinent 
paragraphs, thought-provokers, that may be read with 
profit by many parents of our day. 

“Have you ever observed how a parent will criticize 
another parent for allowing children to do the very 
same thing that his (the first parent) children are 
doing! I have. 

“Wasn’t it Napoleon that said the crying need of 
France was good mothers! 

“The «ying need of our country seems to be good 
parents—y ‘rents not hopelessly and totally blind to the 
weakness anl needs of their own children. They are 
wide awake enough when it comes to telling what other 
parents should do and what other children should be 
obliged to do, but their own little dears and darlings 
don’t need any correction or control! 

“I taught school four years in the public schools of 
(one of our large cities) and I have unnumbered 
friends with children—some even with grandchildren,— 
and I have yet to see a parent that wasn’t practically 





near-blind when it came to his own child’s faults, 
though these parents seemed to have an extra pair of 
eyes for other children’s faults.” 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S.B.,B. A. 
8. To AVALON 


On noble steeds, with pennons wrought of gold 

The king and knights rode forth, and bright the gleam 
Of spear and armour,—till with the last beam 

Of day they did fair Avalon behold. 


Throughout his realm the loss was to be told 
Of the true Grail; but first Arthur did deem 
It well to visit Avalon, the stream 

Of Severn then to cross and court to hold. 


“O Avalon, fair isle where heroes rest, 
Where Joseph did bestow the Cup most blest, 
We greet thee from afar and to thee throng!” 


And as they spoke the chant of evensong 
Gave them response in accents deep and strong:— 
But there they vainly for the Grail made quest. 


Rescued 
URANIE LEGE 


I wandered through bright sunny fields, 
A wondrous clime! 
Where many a flower sweet perfume yields, 
And hues sublime, 
Star the broad pathway, grace each tree— 
And life was full of roseate light for me! 


At length a darkening shadow crossed 
My blithesome way, 
It seemed as tho’ a blighting frost 
Had seared my May; 
I peered, faint-hearted, through the gloom, 
And saw but silence, darkness, as a tomb! 


The field through which I wandered first 
Was childhood’s years; 
The shadow that my joy dispersed, 
The doubts and fears, 
That fill the heart with dread and kill the mirth, 
As we live on upon his beauteous Earth. 


All faint was I with fright and fear, 
And trembling stood— 
Too dazed to think, too weak to care, 
What though the flood 
That threatened should o’erwhelm and bear me hence— 
I had no strength to use in my defence. 


But, when a being, radiant bright, 
Came to my aid, 
Bearing a Torch, whose welcome light 
The darkness stayed— 
*Twas the Angel Faith, with the Light of Prayer! 
And she guided me through the valley of despair! 
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The Two Rosaries 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


MONG heaps of Catholic magazines, old 

post cards, packages of stamps, cast-off 
clothing and old shoes, that had been gathered 
for the missions were two rosaries lying on a 
table. One was a beauty, made of finely cut 
blue beads of a peculiar shade, mounted in very 
fine rolled gold and with a lovely open work 
crucifix. The other was an old wooden one 
which had originally been brown, but had been 
so much used that it had worn to a dingy yellow- 
ish color, while the Christ of its crucifix had 
been so much kissed that the features were al- 
most entirely rubbed away. 

“Why! look at that perfectly beautiful rosa- 
ry!” said a lady who came up to look over the 
things which had been left on the table, “I won- 
der who could have donated that? and see that 
shabby old thing beside it!” 

“That shabby old thing as you call it, is to 
my mind the most precious gift on the table,” 
answered another, picking it up reverently and 
pressing her lips to the worn crucifix, “for it 
was the rosary of one of the most saintly and 
lovable women I ever knew. For years she was 
agreat sufferer; for the last two years of her 
life she bedridden and a perfect martyr to 
rheumatism which racked her whole body, yet 
I never heard her utter a word of complaint. 
Indeed, she was glad to suffer, for she offered 
all her pains for the conversion of her beloved 
son who had gone to the bad and had been 
breaking her heart for nearly five years. Her 
rosary was scarcely ever out of her poor crip- 
pled hands and she prayed night and day for 
her erring boy and never lost her confidence 
that our Lady would grant her prayers sooner 
or later. Year after year passed and still she 
prayed, and hoped, and suffered, and sent all 
manner of touching and loving messages to the 
prodigal, and then waited longingly for an an- 
swer, which never came. It made one’s heart 
ache to see the look of anguish in-her eyes as 
day after day the postman passed without leav- 
ing anything for her. But she would put on a 
brave smile and say: 

“‘T expect he is too busy to write, but I know 
he loves his old mother all the same. I shall 
hear from him some day when God wills it.” 

“And did she hear from him? Was he con- 
verted?” asked the sad-eyed lady dressed in 
deep mourning. 
mec Lady Harriet,” answered Miss Hughes, 

just a few days before her death he came and 
fell sobbing upon her neck, begging her to for- 
give him and promising faithfully to keep 


straight in future. One of her last letters had 
at last touched his heart and he had attended 
a mission which was just starting in the town, 
had made a humble and sincere confession, re- 
ceived Holy Communion, and now gave every 
proof of a sincere and complete conversion. 
His mother’s joy was beautiful to see and she 
kept repeating: ‘I knew our Lady could not 
refuse to grant my prayers. She, the most lov- 
ing of mothers, could not be deaf to the en- 
treaties of another mother.’ Before she died 
she and her boy received Communion together 
and then she passed away with a smile on her 
lips saying: ‘Now, Lord, thou canst let thy 
servant depart in peace.’ ” 


“And how is it that this rosary is here now?” 
said Lady Harriet. “I should have thought her 
son would have prized it above all things.” 


“So I think he would have done, but she gave 
it to me after his return, saying she wished it 
sent to some other poor mother grieving over an 
erring son, so that her example might encourage 
them never to lose courage but to trust implicit- 
ly in Mary’s help.” 

“Ah! give it to me, then, give it to me! 
for no one can need it more than I do and I will 
prize it above all things,” said Lady Harriet 
stretching out her hands for it. 

“But .... she .... she asked me to give it 
to a poor woman,” objected Miss Hughes, look- 
ing much embarassed. 

“And you think that because I am a wealthy 
woman and an Earl’s daughter I cannot be 
poor,” said Lady Harriet with a bitter little 
laugh. “I assure you though, that among all 
your destitute Indians, there is not one more 
poor than Iam. Not only have I lost my own 
dear husband, but my darling daughter is a 
broken-hearted young widow and her sorrow 
fairly wrings my heart, while, worst of all, my 
only son, my hope and pride, has been leading 
the wildest life ever since he came home from 
the war. I really think it killed his poor father 
who offered up his life for the salvation of the 
boy, whom he so passionately loved. I have 
wept and prayed all these years and was begin- 
ning to feel quite discouraged, but if you will let 
me have that rosary, I will say it with renewed 
hope and I trust that the saintly woman who 
had it before me will help me with her prayers 
from above knowing what I suffer. Give it me,” 
she pleaded, “no woman is more poor than I.” 

Miss Hughes handed her the shabby old rosa- 
ry, only stipulating that if Lady Harriet’s pray- 
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er were granted, she would return it to the mis- 
sions. 

Hardly had she done speaking, when an over- 
dressed, much powdered and painted young 
woman came up to examine the things and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, what a perfectly darling rosary, it’s 
just the shade of blue I have been wanting to 
match one of my latest Paris dresses. Whoever 
could have had the heart to give away such a 
gorgeous thing! Why it would be a thousand 
pities to send it to those dirty old Indians! What 
would you sell it for?” 

“IT don’t know, Mrs. Bell,” answered Miss 
Hughes rather coldly, “I had thought of sending 
it for the First Communion rosary of some poor 
child who would, I feel sure, be delighted with 
. 

“Oh no! sell it to me! I'll give you three 
dollars for it.” Then seeing Miss Hughes hesi- 
tate, she added: “I’ll give you five; it’s more 
than its worth, but I want that peculiar shade 
of blue.” 

So the rosaries were disposed of, the old 
brown one was prayed upon with fervor almost 
night and day and the pretty blue one was taken 
to a pretentious mansion and placed in an ele- 
gant satin-lined box with many others of differ- 
ent shades. 

“Oh! I must wear my blue Paris gown to 
Mass today, so that I can use my stunning beads 
and let that stuck up Margary Howard see both 
of them. She will be just green with envy.” 

“That’s hardly the spirit to go to Mass in, 
is it?” said her mother reproachfully. “I 
shouldn’t advise you to wear that pretty dress 
today, for it looks very much like rain.” 

But Mrs. Bell was so anxious to show off her 
recent purchases that she did not heed her 
mother’s advice and during Mass the pretty 
rosary was much handled and dangled but very 
little prayed upon. When she came out of 
church there was a perfect deluge of rain and 
before she reached her handsome limousine, 
Mrs. Bell had got her dress all wet and splashed 
with rain and it turned out that every drop of 
water made a stain which nothing could remedy, 
so the dress had finally to be died a darker color 
and Mrs. Bell cried with vexation. 

“It’s all the fault of that stupid rosary,” she 
exclaimed. “If I had not wanted Margery to 
see it, I wouldn’t have worn my stunning dress,” 
and-she threw the pretty beads into one of her 
drawers, thinking them useless now they no 
longer matched her costume. A few weeks aft- 
erwards her little girl Lotty, who was stand- 
ing, watching her while she was being “dolled 
up” for a dinner party, caught sight of the blue 
rosary and begged and fussed till she got her 
mother to give it to her. Still the beads were 


not much prayed upon, but after awhile they 
were thrown here and there till they were bro- 
ken in several places and Mrs. Bell, catching 
sight of them one day, scolded the child soundly 
for her carelessness of the “expensive’”’ beads 
and sent them away to be mended. 


A few days later there was a special service 
for the school children, and Lotty took her pret- 
ty beads, being anxious to show them off. At 
recess Alice, one of her schoolmates, wanted 
to take them in her hand to look at them but 
she would not give them to her. The girl in- 
sisted and Lotty still refused. Then her play- 
mate tried to snatch them from her, and as 
both little girls pulled angrily at it, the poor 
rosary broke. Furious at the thought that her 
mother would punish her for this, Lotty sprang 
at Alice like a little tigress and boxed her ears, 
A regular fight ensued in the midst of which up 
came Sister who punished both children severe- 
ly. 

Very red-eyed and miserable, Lottie hurried 
home after school that day, hoping to get to 
her room and hide the beads before her mother 
could see them, but unfortunately Mrs. Bell 
met her in the hall, enquired why she had been 
crying, and on hearing of the breaking of the 
rosary, scolded her for taking it to school among 
all those “rough children” and punished her by 
depriving her of dessert. Running up to her 
room in floods of tears the little girl exclaimed 
angrily: i 

“It’s all the fault of this horrid rosary! It’s 
always getting me into trouble.” So saying, 
she flung it, as she thought, on to a table, but 
missed her aim so that it fell between the table 
and window. A little later, hearing an auto 
drive up, she ran to see who was coming and 
stepped with all her weight on the poor rosary, 
the heel of her shoe breaking the beautiful 
open-work crucifix and crushing two of the 
beads. Horrified at what she had unintentional- 
ly done, the little girl picked it up and tearfully 
kissed the broken crucifix, then dreading lest 
her mother should see it and punish her more 
severely, she hid the rosary at the bottom of a 
drawer. Getting up early the next morning, 
she took it into the shrubbery at the bottom 
of the garden and buried it deep down in the 
ground between the shrubs where she felt sure 
nobody would dig it up. And there it still lies 
and is likely to lie for many years to come. 


Four months had passed since the two rosa- 
ries had passed into their new owner’s han 
and the ladies of the missionary society were 
gathering for a meeting when Lady Harrie 
came in, holding the shabby old beads in her 
hand. She was in still deeper mourning, but 
the look of intense anxiety and bitter sorrow 
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on her beautiful face had changed to one of 
peaceful sadness. 


“Oh, Lady Harriet!” cried Miss Hughes, 
going up to her with tears in her eyes, “I was 
so distressed, so shocked to hear of your terri- 
ple loss!” 


“Yes, in a way it is a terrible loss,” answered 
Lady Harriet with a tremor in her voice, “and 
yet, on the whole, I am very thankful, even 
though my dear boy was taken from me. He 
was so crushed when taken from under his 
wrecked car that he realized at once that he 
was past recovery and sent immediately for a 
priest and for me. Face to face with death, he 
saw clearly how sinful his life had been for 
years and made a most humble and penitent 
confession. Indeed, the Jesuit Father, who was 
with him to the last, told me he had never seen 
more perfect contrition or a more edifying 
death. The poor child was still conscious when 
I got to him and he begged me to forgive him 
for all he had made me suffer, adding: ‘I know 
how sinful I have been, but I know I can trust 
in the mercy of the dear Jesus who has just 
come into my heart and I feel sure my sweet 
Mother Mary will obtain my forgiveness.’ So, 
much as I prize it, I have brought you back this 
precious rosary, for I feel sure it helped me to 
obtain through Mary the salvation of my boy, 
and great as is my sorrow at losing him, I feel 
it was for the best, as he would have had many 
temptations in life and might have fallen away 
again. Now I know he is safe with Jesus and 
Mary. So you must give this rosary to some 
other poor sorrowing mother.” 


“T shall be glad to do so, for a poor laundress 
whom I know is in terrible distress about her 
only son. He has always been wonderfully good 
and pious, and for fourteen years she has made 
the greatest sacrifices, working from early 
morning to late at night to pay for having him 
trained for the priesthood. And now, within a 
few months of his ordination, he lies hopelessly 
sick of typhoid fever. She has almost lost hope, 
yet cannot resign herself to seeing him die, so I 
will take her this blessed old rosary and tell 
her its history to give her renewed trust in 
Mary’s help.” 

Two days later the poor mother sat by the 
bedside of her son, fervently telling her beads 
on the old rosary while watching for a return of 
consciousness of the patient. All of a sudden 
the young man opened his eyes and looked at 
_ mother with a faint smile on his parched 

ps. 

“Mother,” he said faintly, “I think. . . .I shall 
Dene .... WEN .... EB .e.s Wwe .... I 
would .... join the .... Benedictines.” 


“And I, darling, offered my life and offered 


myself to suffer anything God willed to obtain 
your cure, if it would be for His greater glory. 
So now we must leave it all to our dear Lord 
and His Holy Mother.” 

To the utter astonishment of all the doctors 
and nurses, the young seminarist began to mend. 
from that day and his recovery was wonder- 
fully rapid and complete. His mother’s joy was 
boundless, but she would not give up the rosary 
as yet, saying she needed to pray on it till her 
boy was received into the Benedictine order and 
ordained. She soon felt that God had accepted 
the sacrifice, which seemed to have been sug- 
gested to her the very first time she had used 
the old brown beads. “It must have been that 
other mother that put the thought into my 
head,” she would say, and though she would 
not let her son know of it for many month, her 
martyrdom soon began and the doctors declared 
hers an incurable case of internal cancer, im- 
possible to operate. She never murmured, never 
regretted the sacrifice she had made and her on- 
ly care was to hide as far as possible her suffer- 
ings from her son. One of her bitterest trials 
was that she was unable to be present at his 
ordination, though she had had the joy of seeing 
him take the habit. But a few months after his 
ordination she got news that he was coming to 
see her, and it was with tears of joy that she 
kissed his anointed hands and received his bless- 
ing for the first time. 

With a mother’s instinct, however, she could 
see that there was something on his mind, and 
at last, laying his hand lovingly on her wasted 
one, he said in a quivering voice: 

“Mother, I have come to say good-bye! I 
am going off as a missioner to the Transvaal 
next week!” 

There were a few minutes of tense silence, 
then with tears in her eyes the noble mother 
clasped her hands and looking up to the statue 
of Our Lady, at the foot of her bed, she mur- 
mured brokenly : 

“Oh, how good God has been to me, and how 
fully Our Blessed Mother has granted my dear- 
est wish. I did not deserve such happiness as 
to have my son a missioner, bringing poor lost 
souls to God!” 

And when the next day she had to take leave 
of her son, knowing she would never see him 
again in this world, she managed to keep calm 
and cheerful to the end, comforting him and 
kissing away his tears as she had done when he 
was a little fellow and saying: 

“I would have loved to have you with me at 
the last to help me into the next world, but this 
is the supreme sacrifice Our Lord has asked 
of me, and I accept it with joy, offering it up 
that you may do great things for God and souls. 
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And, dear boy, do not grieve over me and my 
sufferings, but remember how wonderfully our 
dear Lord has repaid me for them by giving 
you this greatest of all vocations. I have not 
much to give you, my dearest, but I want you 
to take this rosary with you, and when at times 
your life seems hard and you encounter many 
disappointments, as you are sure to do, then 
take up your old mother’s beads, and say them 
fervently, trusting implicitly in Mary’s help, 
and be sure she will never fail you. Good-bye, 
my dear, dear boy, keep a good heart and be 


sure that alive or dead your mother’s love wij] 
always be watching over you.” 

And while the costly blue rosary lies uselessly 
under ground, in a poor missioner’s hut far 
away in the wilds, the old brown rosary is stil] 
the priest’s most valued treasure, for it reminds 
him ever of the loved and loving mother who 
went to her reward soon after he left home, and 
who is now, he feels sure, watching over him 
from heaven, and if weary and discouraged he 
is always sure to find renewed hope and energy 
while praying to Mary on the well-worn beags, 


Familiar Prayers to Our Lady 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


ANY Catholics, even those devoted to our 

Blessed Mother, know little or nothing of 
the interesting history of the most familiar 
prayers addressed to her. For example, beyond 
the fact that the Hail Mary embodies the Angel 
Gabriel’s salutation, the greeting of Elizabeth, 
and a petition framed by the Church, they have 
heard nothing of its story; and yet, because 
everything connected with those whom we dear- 
ly love is of deep concern to us, the lore which 
Father Thurston, Father Henry, and Father De 
Santi, and other learned sons of our Mother 
have unearthed from _ inscriptions, forgotten 
books, and old manuscripts is a treasure house 
for all of us. 

Undoubtedly the Hail Mary is the most 
beautiful of all prayers addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin, the most familiar, and the best-beloved. 
We feel that Catholics have always said it, in 
every tongue; and so they have, in varying 
forms, from which the one we know was, at last, 
evolved. 

As devotion to the Mother of Christ gained 
strength in the early ages of Christianity, it 
became customary often and lovingly to repeat 
the Angel’s salutation; and the words were 
used at the Offertory of the Mass on the fourth 
Sunday of Advent as long ago as the pontificate 
of Pope St. Gregory the Great (590-604). 

A very old legend credits St. Ildephonsus, 
Bishop of Toledo in the seventh century, and 
an ardent lover of Our Lady, with the introduc- 
tion of the Hail Mary as a form of prayer. The 
story goes, that slipping into his Cathedral one 
night he found our Blessed Mother seated in 
his own episcopal chair, surrounded by a choir 
of virgins who were singing her praises. St. 
Ildephonsus approached her, making a series of 
genuflections, and at each of them repeating the 
words, “Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou amongst women, and 
blessed is the fruit of the womb.” As a token 
of her pleasure at this manner of praise, the 


Blessed Virgin gave him a beautiful chasuble. 

To discredit such beautiful old legends as this 
is a thankless task, but historians object to it 
on the score that it cannot be traced farther 
back than the twelfth century—five hundred 
years after the incident is said to have occurred. 

For many centuries the Hail Mary consisted 
only of the words of the Archangel and of St. 
Elizabeth, and was used as a loving salutation 
to our Blessed Mother, with no petition of any 
kind. Often, if not always, it was accompanied 
by an inclination of the head, a genuflection, 
or even a prostration. For instance, it is relat- 
ed of St. Aybert, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, that he recited one hundred and fifty Hail 
Marys daily, one hundred with genuflections, 
and fifty with prostrations; and St. Louis, 


King of France, included in his night prayers 


fifty Hail Marys, with fifty genuflections. 

To genuflect so often was very wearisome, s0 
prayer accompanied by genuflections was con- 
sidered a good form of penance. That the words 


were repeated again and again and again was ~ 


not necessarily either monotonous or meaning- 
less. We know that the heavenly choirs sing, 
“Holy, holy, holy,” unceasingly and with ecstat- 
ic fervor. 


It was later than St. Louis’s day that the 
name of Jesus was added to St. Elizabeth's 
greeting, and the closing petition came into use. 
At first the form was, “And blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus Christ, Amen”; and until 
recent times many Irish peasants continued to 
end the prayer in this way. It is said that only 
a few years ago, when given the Hail Mary asa 
penance in confession, they would inquire, 
“Must I say the Holy Marys, too?” Official ree- 
ognition of the prayer, as we say it, was fore 
shadowed in the Council of Trent, but was not 
fully granted before 1568. 


It is interesting to know that the earliest 
copy of the complete prayer, which has bee 
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preserved to us, is at the head of a little book 
written by Savonarola, and issued in 1495. 

‘The Lord is with thee,” is now said every- 
where, and has been for many a day; but not 
greatly more than a hundred years ago the ac- 
cepted form was, “Our Lord is with thee.” In 
one of his essays Cardinal Wiseman denounced 
the change as “stiff, cantish, and destructive of 
the unction which the prayer breathes.” The 
French say, “Pray for us, poor sinners,” instead 
of merely, “sinners.” Their form is sweeter, is 
it not? More humble, and more childlike. 

The Litany of Loreto, another beloved prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin, is not very old, as things 
go in the Church. It was first definitely ap- 
proved by the Holy See in 1587, but long years 
before that it had been said, in varying forms, 
in many parts of Europe. Some scholars have 
attempted to trace it back to Apostolic days; 
others claim that it was partly composed about 
the fifth century; there are a few who think 
that it had its beginning in the pontificate of 
Pope Sergius I (687); and many are of the 
opinion that it dates its origin from the trans- 
lation of the Holy House to Loreto, in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Many litanies, addressed to our Blessed Moth- 
er, were popular during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. Some of them were 
very long, some were very complicated; a few 
were beautiful. The one which is now in uni- 
versal use probably owes its sanction to its sim- 
plicity and sweetness, and to the fact that it 
was the one adopted at the famous shrine, 
where thousands became familiar with it. Dur- 
ing the two centuries which immediately pre- 
ceded the Reformation, the pilgrims who 
flocked to Loreto carried it away with them to 
every corner of Europe. 

Of course, it was impossible that a litany 
as short as that of Loreto should contain every 
lovely praise of Our Lady, given in each of the 
earlier ones. Among many others, the follow- 
ing were omitted: Holy Mary, Gate of Celes- 
tial Life; Holy Mary, brightest Star of Heav- 
en; Holy: Mary, Stair of Heaven; and Holy 
Mary, unfading Rose. 

It is curious that the praises of the Blessed 
Virgin, contained in her Litany of Loreto, were 
not taken from Holy Writ or the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, but from popular medie- 
val poetry. Many of the invocations were first 
sung with no thought of her loveliness and 
sweetness, but in praise of someone’s earthly 
love, and were later applied to her who is Queen 
of all hearts. 


The first long and complicated litanies were 
used only for private devotion. It was in times 
of pestilence or other public calamity, when 
great processions were organized, and passed 





prayerfully through the narrow, winding 
streets of medieval cities, that litanies, some- 
what simplified, were first used in public. 

At one time the Litany of Loreto was in 
danger of being lost to the world forever. Pope 
St. Pius V prohibited all existing offices of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the prayers used with them, 
and substituted a new Office. The clergy of Lo- 
reto, wishing to preserve the custom of chant- 
ing a litany to Our Lady on Saturday, arranged 
a new one, with invocations taken entirely from 
Holy Scripture; but it soon lost favor, and 
the old, beloved one gradually won back its 
place. After a time it was definitely approved 
by the Holy See. 

Another oft-repeated prayer, the Salve Re- 
gina, which is included in the prayers said after 
Low Mass, and is greatly favored in private 
devotions, is one of the four Breviary hymns 
in honor of the Mother of God. 

There is an old legend which accounts for its 
closing words in this wise: When St. Bernard 
the most loving of all Our Lady’s sons, was 
acting as legate in Germany, he entered a 
church as the hymn was being sung, and at the 
close of it, he was inspired to add, “Oh clement, 
Oh pious, Oh sweet Virgin Mary!” Plates of 
brass were inserted into the pavement of the 
church to mark the saint’s footsteps as he joy- 
ously praised the clemency and sweetness of 
our Mother. 

Whether the legend be truth or fiction, it is 
certain that St. Bernard loved the anthem, and 
spread it wherever he went. It was sung on in 
many lands and on many seas. Among sailors 
it was a particular favorite, and Columbus and 
his men intoned it many a time during the voy- 
age that ended in the discovery of our continent. 

It was the practise of singing this and other 
canticles before our Lady’s statue, at meetings 
of the numerous guilds and confraternities 
which flourished in the late Middle Ages, that 
led to the introduction of the short and beauti- 
ful service: Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It became customary to add to the so- 
lemnity of the devotions to the Blessed Virgin 
by exposing the Blessed Sacrament: and the 
blessing of the people with It was but an easy 
step farther. 


Luther objected that the Salve Regina was 
too widely used and was not orthodox. He 
found particular fault with the words, “our 
life, our sweetness, and our hope,” as giving 
to Mary honor which belongs to God alone; but 
it was pointed out that the language of devo- 
tion is not the language of dogma. Every 
Catholic knows that the Blessed Virgin owes all 
to God, and is immeasurably below Him; he 
knows, too, that prayers said in her honor can- 
not be too loving to please her Divine Son. 
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Pupils Paid for Attending School 


JOHN M. 


UR Uncle Samuel, the green of whose 

pocket roll we think sometimes we see re- 
flected upon the countenances of his devoted and 
other allies across the green seas, manifests an 
unclelike interest in having his one hundred and 
ten million wards share in his pleasant and 
great prosperity. And so he has taken care to 
point out to John and Sally Plain Citizen,—the 
one hundred and ten million wards just men- 
tioned,—a fine road to greater wealth. Unlike 
our blood kin uncles, he does not point out the 
busy bee as our model, nor say, Go to the ant, 
nor even hint that we should go to work, as they 
did when they were young. No, Uncle Samuel 
has not a word to say about going to work; but 
he says emphatically, Go to school! 

Now it happens that this is just exactly what 
some 25,216,117 of Uncle Sam’s Johns and Sal- 
lies (statistics the writer’s own) are starting 
in to do at this season. And, truth to tell, many 
of them hate it and dread it! The college boy’s 
surprisingly glad raiment is largely a fraud, for 
under it is a heart full of depression; the col- 
lege girl’s ultra-correct attire and brave bearing 
are only what the youngsters call “crust,” for 
she is going to cry in the dusk tonight when 
there are none to see her. And the little freckled 
John and the little sunburnt Sally, trudging 
schoolward down the country lane, their mother 
looking after them from their cottage door, are 
just as full of regret and dread. Mightily would 
it cheer them if they only knew that every day 
they will now spend in school earns them Nine 
Dollars and Two Cents each. 

Our Uncle Samuel says that: Every day 
spent in school is worth Nine Dollars and Two 
Cents. 

This is how Uncle Sam proves the proposi- 
tion for himself and for John and Sally Plain 
Citizen: 

The average American who goes to work, 
works for forty years; the average earnings 
for the uneducated worker for those forty years 
are $20,000.00; the average earnings for the 
worker who has gone through common school 
and high school for those forty years are 
$40,000.00; common school and high school 
education, therefore, is worth $20,000; to ac- 
quire this education requires 2160 days at 
school; therefore every day in school is worth 


$9.02. Q. E. D. 

Our Uncle Samuel went into this matter of 
the money value of education very extensively, 
and all the facts which he uncovered substan- 





COONEY 


tiate the conclusion that education doubles or 
more than doubles a man’s or woman’s power 
and worth. It will double or more than double 
a nation’s power and worth. The young Amer. 
ican starting into, or back to,school this autumn 
would do well to learn all that the Government 
has found out for him. He may find this in 
Bulletin 1917, No. 22, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior; and he can secure 
the bulletin for a few cents from this bureau at 
Washington. For example: in 1899, to quote 
the bulletin: 


Massachusetts gave her citizens sev- 
en years’ schooling; The United States 
gave her citizens 4.4 years’ schooling; 
Tennessee gave her citizens 3 years’ 
schooling ; 

Massachusetts citizens produced per 
capita $260.00 per year; 

Citizens of the United States pro- 
duced per capita $170.00 per year; 

Tennessee citizens produced per cap- 
ita $116.00 per year. 


Subsequent increased production, as shown 
by the census of 1910, would have raised these 
figures as follows: Massachusetts, $466.00; the 
United States as a whole, $332.00; and Ten- 
nessee, $174.00. The enormous development 
in the years since the 1910 census and _ the 
change in money values would probably triple 
or quadruple them. 

Germany is the great shining example of the 
material value of education. Everybody now 
recognizes her achievment in the Great War. 
Authorities say that Germany puts four times 
as much labor value into her manufactured ar- 
ticles as does the United States. If the labor 
value put into manufactured articles in the 
United States were as large, our $20,000,000, 
000.00 of manufactured goods would be worth 
$80,000,000,000.00 instead. (Figures for 1913.) 

“TI am firmly convinced,” said President Van- 
derlip, of the National City Bank of New York, 
“that the foundation of that progress (Ger- 
many’s) can be encompassed in a single word, 
‘the schoolmaster’ From the economic 
point of view the school system of Germany 
stands unparalleled.” 

President Vanderlip had no prepossessions 
favor of Germany, for in the same report he 
compared the Germans unfavorably with our 
own people and also with the French. “Her 
people,” (Germany’s), he said, “have lacked 
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the peculiar inventive ingenuity which in many 
fields of industry has been the sole basis of our 
achievements. Her artisans have almost none 
of the delicate sense which makes the French 
handwork superior to the obstructions of all 
tariff walls.” 

And so governments have found that educa- 
tion pays. In those countries, and in those States 
of the Union, where more money is spent upon 
education, there is more per-capita wealth and 
greater individual productive capacity. 

“Knowledge is power.” This saying is so old 
that many young folk regard it as quite out of 
date, as a mere preachment of their elders. 
Well, let us see. From the Transactions of the 
American Society of American Engineers, the 
Bureau of Education draws the following fact: 
that, while an engineer’s laborer earns $10,- 
200.00, (it takes him half a lifetime), the shop 
apprentice earns $15,800.00, the trade school 
graduate $25,000.00, and the technical school 
graduate $43,000.00. 

Just as striking an illustration is this. It 
came from a report made to the Massachusetts 
Legislature by a Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education in 1906. The careers of 
584 children who left school at the age of four- 
teen, and of 215 boys who remained in technical 
school until they were eighteen, were carefully 
followed. The average yearly earnings of those 
in the first group were: 


At 14 yrs. $200.00 At 21 yrs. $450.00 
“16 “ 287.00 “ 22 “ 9575.00 
“18 “ 375.00 “ 23 “ 600.00 
“19 “ 475.00 “ 24 “ 625.00 
“20 “ 495.00 “ 25 “ 600.00 


Compare these with the 215 who remained 
four years longer in school, taking the courses 
of the technical high school. These, of course, 
did not begin work until they were eighteen. 
They earned: 


at 18 $575.00 at 22 $1075.00 
19 625.400 23 1100.00 
20 775.00 24 1250.00 
21 875.00 25 1550.00 


Notice that the boys coming right out of 
school at eighteen earned more to begin with 
than those were earning who had quit school 
at fourteen and had now been at work for four 
years. The boys who had high school training 
were worth forty per cent more immediately, 
and by their twenty-fifth year were worth one 
hundred and thirty-eight per cent more, the 
earnings being $1550.00 a year for the high 
school group, and $650.00 a year for the group 
that quit before high school. 

These two instances concern boys. 


What 
about girls who work? 


It is the same story. 


From “The Public and The Girl Wage Earner,” 
by Florence Marshal, this interesting story is 
drawn. Wage statistics were carefully com- 
piled for two groups of working girls, one group 
untrained and one group trained. The un- 
trained group, which ranged in age from four- 
teen to twenty, were engaged as cash and er- 
rand girls, and in candy factories, mills, and 
box and rubber factories; and the trained 
group, ranging in age from sixteen to twenty, 
were engaged in machine operating, novelty 
pasting, glove making, dressmaking, millinery 
and straw hat making. The range of wages for 
the two groups was as follows: 


The Untrained Group 


Cash girls Minimum $3. Maximum $5. 
Errand girls 3. 5. 
Girls in candy factories 4. 6. 
Girls in mills 4. 7. 
Girls in box factories 4, 7. 
Girls in rubber industries 4, 9. 


The Trained Group 
Machine operators Minimum5. Maximum 12.50 


Novelty pasters 6. 13. 
Glove makers 6. 13. 
Dressmakers 6. 16. 
Milliners 6. 16. 
Straw hat makers we 20. 


Here again, as in the case of boy workers, 
training apparently doubles the power and in- 
dustrial value of the girl. Many old-fashioned 
people regret, as does the writer, that it has be- 
come necessary for countless girls to enter in- 
dustrial occupation. That condition is here, 
nevertheless, and girls who must go to work will 
be far better off if they have schooling,—and 
better off in proportion to the amount of school- 
ing they have. 

In general, the Bureau of Education, in pos- 
session of a wealth of statistics, does not hesi- 
tate to say that it pays to continue one’s educa- 
tion. Those who have had college education or 
technical education above the high school 
grades, earn more money than those whose edu- 
cation ended with high school graduation. One 
concrete example illustrates this. Salaries in 
the New York Bridge Department a few years 
ago could be stated as follows: In positions 
demanding only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, $982.00; In position demanding high 
school and commercial courses, $1729.00; and 
in positions demanding high school and two or 
three years of college or technical education, 
$2400.00. 


Now, no matter how esthetic or how spiritual 
one may be, he may not despise nor neglect the 
stern significance of this fact, that education 
pays. Let him remember the thousands of un- 
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derpaid; let him remember the thousands of 
little girls and boys coming on who will be un- 
derpaid; and let him remember that the un- 
derpaid suffer. For many, education is a glory; 
for the very poor it is a necessity. 


Instead of sermonizing, however, at those de- 
fenseless ones (although they are silly) who 
deprecate the idea of pursuing education with 
the ideal of thereby improving one’s financial 
condition,—instead of sermonizing, let us turn 
again to interesting facts. Facts prove that 
education brings returns other than returns in 
money. Foreigners tell us, with a courtesy all 
their own, that we Americans are commercial, 
our nation being as yet new and crude; and we, 
with a breezy American good nature all our 
own, sometimes agree with them—in words. 
But, in point of fact, we reward culture. For- 
eign artists of all descriptions make one last 
American tour after another, despite our being 
crude and commercial; and our native sons of 
the educated classes we heap with honors as 
well as emoluments. Seventy-four out of every 
one hundred distinguished Americans have had 
a college education although only one out of 
every hundred Americans goes through college. 
Why does this one per cent of the population 
furnish seventy-four per cent of our distin- 
guished citizens? This one per cent of our 
population (our college graduates) has _ fur- 
nished 


55% 
36% 
47% 
54% 
62% 
50% 


of our Presidents 

of the Members of Congress 

of the Speakers of the House 

of the Vice Presidents 

of the Secretaries of State 

of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
67% of the Attorneys-General 

69% of the Justices of the Supreme Court 


From the earliest days of American history 
this pre-eminence of our educated classes has 
been conspicuous. For example, who were the 
men to whom we owe the greatest political doc- 
ument of all hisory, the Constitution of the 
United States? 


The author, Thomas Jefferson, was a college 
graduate; its ablest defender, John Adams, 
was a college graduate; twenty-three of the fif- 
ty-four who composed the convention were col- 
lege graduates, and twenty-seven were college- 
bred men; two of the three who brought about 
the convention—Madison and Hamilton—were 
college graduates, while the third, Monroe, was 
a college man; the authors of three of the four 
plans presented,—Madison, Hamilton, and Pat- 
terson—were college graduates; the plan final- 
ly adopted was that of a college graduate; and, 
after its final adoption, the three men who led 
in explaining it, defending it, and securing its 





adoption by the States, were all college grady- 
ates,—Madison, Jay, and Hamilton. 

These facts were sought out and arranged by 
Professor J. C. Jones, of the University of Mis. 
souri, and he sums them up in these words: “Jp 
fact, the 1 per cent of college graduates jp 
America can almost be said to have called the 
convention, written the Constitution, and se 
cured its adoption and ratification.” 

Just a final group of facts from the Bulletin, 
There is a useful book called Who’s Who in 
America. It is revised and brought up to date 
every year, and publishes the names and short 
life sketches of eight thousand men and women 
held to have become sufficiently distinguished 
by their work to merit having their names ap- 
pear therein. Let us see whether education has 
anything to do with the success of these distin- 
guished Americans: 

With no schooling: 
tained distinction ; 

With elementary schooling: 
808 attained distinction ; 

With high school education: 
1245 attained distinction ; 

With college education: of 1 million, 5768 at- 
tained distinction. 

These last-given facts are followed by our 
Uncle Samuel’s question: “What is your child’s 
chance?” 


of 5 millions, only 31 at- 
of 33 millions, 


of 2 millions, 


What seek you that you will not find in Jesus 
Christ? If you are sick, He is your physician. 
In affliction He is your comfort, in exile your 
hope. If you are attacked He is your defender. 
In darkness He is your light, He is your spouse, 
your friend, your brother.—St. Bernard. 








How pleasing to the Heart of Jesus are those 
who visit Him often and who love to keep Him 
company in the church where He dwells in His 
Sacrament.—St. Alphonsus Ligouri. 


The Primrose 
MINNIE MORTIMER 


The yellow primrose blooming by the wayside 
Grows up obediently to His decree, 

As did sweet Mary, God’s most tender primrose, 
Bloom fresh and pure for His Eternity. 


Fulfilling in regard of her His wishes, 
Obeying in all things, led by His grace— 
From the first moment when, a tiny maiden, 
She in the Temple took her lowly place. 


O may her pure hands fashion a sweet primrose 
From out my heart’s biindest obedience. .. . 
Swinging the tiny blossom, like a censer, 

Where sinners kneel in humble confidence 

Before His Sacrament of love immense. 
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Her Bands are a Healthful Binding 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


OSE and Regina Hilden were taking their 

dinner in a public restaurant. In passing, 
a young army officer stopped at their table to 
exchange a few words with them. As he was 
about to leave, he stepped on something that 
caused his foot to slip. Picking it up, he found 
it to be a small brown rosary. He held it up 
high and cried out teasingly: “Who laid this 
trap for me?” He hoped to 


by my rosary, supply the rest.” 
her tray and passed on. 

“Surely she has more courage than we,” ac- 
knowledged Miss Rose to her sister. 

They bought new rosaries and went to Father 
Gilbert to have them blessed, and they frankly 
related the whole incident of the restaurant. 

Father Gilbert replied smilingly: “Don’t you 
know that the Blessed Virgin 


She then took 





see some blushing faces near 
him, but not one was guilty. |. 
However, the two ladies felt 
a sting and as their eyes met 
they betrayed each other. 
Where was their own rosa- 
ry? Would they have had 
the courage to acknowledge |. 
the rosary as their own had |'~ 
they lost it? 
Soon one of the white-uni- 
formed waitresses passed | ~ 
the table with her tray. “May |. 3 
I make you a present?” said |~ 
the officer in a tone which | 
was in accord with the mis- |:4 
chief that was reflected in his |. 4 
eye. ‘ 
She put down her tray and |4 
felt in her pockets. “Why, |? 
thank you, lieutenant,” she 
replied politely, “I didn’t | 
know that I had lost my |: 
rosary.” 7 
After the lieutenant had |; 
left, Miss Regina, highly edi- 
fied, took courage to speak to 
the waitress: “Child, have | 
you time to say your rosary 
when you work in here from 
8 o’clock in the morning till 
almost midnight and perhaps |: 








| uses the rosary as her bands 
»| to draw _ souls to Christ in 
the Eucharist? You have a 
case in this waitress and I 
| hope also in yourselves. One 
time I had a rather stubborn 
case of a convert. I thought 
_ _.| that she was groping for the 
= .| truth, but she would not own 
up to it. Through her hus- 
band I sent her literature on 
| religion. She resented this 
very much and threw the 
whole lot of the books up on 
| a high cupboard and wanted 
to know what business that 
priest had to shove these 
books onto her. However, 
being inquisitive, she took 
one of them down, just to see 
‘| what was in it. ‘She would 
never allow herself to be 
duped by what she was go- 
ing to read.’ She began to 
read and continued until she 
had devoured not only the 
one but all the books. She 
felt constrained to ask for in- 
struction. Then, being her- 
self in possession of the 
priceless treasure of the 
faith, she was anxious to 








later?” 

“I admit that I don’t always get to say the 
whole rosary, but I go to bed with it and fall 
asleep whilst I pray it. If I awake during the 
night, the rosary around my hand reminds me 
to prepare myself for Holy Communion, the way 
our pastor taught us.” 

“How often do you receive Holy Communion? 
You can’t be here very long?” 

“I am here three years. In our situation 
Communion is the best safeguard against sin. 
The rosary is my preparation and thanksgiving. 
Whatsoever is wanting the Blessed Virgin and 
the Poor Souls, whom I often help to heaven 








lead her husband to Christ 
as well. She struck on the idea of 
using the rosary as a means. So every 
day she placed her rosary in such a spot where 
it would be in reach of her husband. On re- 
tiring she would say: ‘Roy, hand me that 
rosary.’ Each time she added a silent prayer 
that Roy would receive the gift of faith in re- 
turn for this little service in connection with 
the rosary.” 

Father Gilbert walked away to bless the 
beads, but the girls would not remain in sus- 
pense so long and called out: “Father, did it 
help?” 
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“Yes, Roy became a fervent Catholic and re- 
mained such until his pious death a few years 
ago.” 

When Father Gilbert returned to the room 
with the blessed rosaries, he continued: “I re- 
call another interesting case from my mission 
days. The rosary again became the Eucharist’s 
chain to draw a soul to itself.” 

“What was that, Father?” 

“One morning I was saying my beads and of- 
fered up my prayers for the conversion of sin- 
ners. I was forced to go to my mission that 
day. At Mass I forgot to consume the remain- 
ing hosts. So I was compelled to take them 
back home to the parish church. Right here the 
mercy of God and the intercession of Mary in- 
tervened. I was offered a conveyance to take 
me home, but I declined because I preferred to 
walk ‘the distance. Thus I should be more 
alone with my Eucharistic Master. You know 
in those days it was nothing out of the ordinary 
to walk even ten miles or more. 

“So it happened that I cut across the country 
to go by the nearest way. After I had walked 
about four miles I stood before a wretched hut. 
A man with a child in his arms rushed out and 
with tears in his eyes pleaded with me to pro- 
vide his wife, who was on the point of death, 
for the passage into eternity. He said it had 
been impossible for him to call me because he 
could not leave wife and child. When I en- 
tered the hut, the dying woman held out a 
rosary to me. A holy joy beamed from her 
face whose features already announced the 
nearness of death. Mustering her last bit of 
strength, she cried out: ‘Not in vain have I 
hoped and placed my confidence in Mary. She 
will. never, I thought, no! she can never, let 
me die without the sacraments. An inner voice 
told me that Mary, whom I have so often in- 
voked in life, would never abandon me in death. 
When I felt my end approaching, with a heart 
full of confidence I recited my beads and—be- 
hold! here a priest without being called, passes 
our hut. Yes, he was sent in a marvelous way 
by Mary the Mother of mercy.’ ” 

“Did she die, Father?” asked Miss Regina 
quite moved. 

“Yes, she received the sacraments and whilst 
I was giving the papal blessing she breathed 
forth her soul after expressing her gratitude to 
Mary whose name was her last word.” 

“Now, Father,” queried the other Miss Hil- 
den, “you say the Eucharist draws souls 
through the rosary. Does it also hold them by 


means of the rosary?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“T meant to ask whether you could make the 
rosary a Eucharistic prayer?” 

“Certainly, when you meditate on the fifteen 





mysteries you can also think of their connection 
with the Holy Eucharist. Thus, when you have 
the joyful mysteries and recall the Annuncia- 
tion, you can think of Mary’s words: ‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.’ You know that at 
the pronunciation of those words the Son of 
God descended into the womb of the Virgin, 
Now, just so readily does He descend onto the 
altar to become present in the Eucharist. What 
room for gratitude and what a spur to resigna- 
tion to the will of God in imitation of Christ’s 
obedience in the Eucharist! 

“The Visitation, by which Christ entered the 
house of Zachary through Mary’s mediation 
and filled it with graces, suggests Christ’s en- 
trance into the houses of our churches and of 
our hearts. Before the altar and especially at 
the Communion railing we can adapt the words 
of Elizabeth to ourselves: ‘Whence is this to 
me that my Lord should come to me? My heart 
within me leaps for joy.’ 

“The Birth of our Savior calls to our mind 
the humble adoration not only of Mary and Jos- 
eph but also of the shepherds and of the Wise 
Men. Their prostrate forms inspire us with 
faith, humility, and a desire to offer reparation 
for the indignities heaped upon this Christ 
Child in the Blessed Sacrament. For all, who 
make themselves guilty of indifference, irrey- 
erence, and sacrilege against the Blessed Sac- 
rament, find their patron in Herod whom the 
Wise Men outwitted. 

“The Presentation in the Temple shows us 
Jesus and Mary making the offering of them- 
selves to the Heavenly Father. We might say 
that we have here the first Mass at which Mary 
is deaconess. So also good Christians make an 
oblation of themselves with Christ on the Altar. 
With what fervor must we not hear Mass if we 
keep the picture of the Presentation before us! 

“The Finding of the Child Jesus in the Tem- 
ple reminds us of Christ’s fidelity to the law. 
He, no doubt, was exempt from the obligation 
of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Yet Je 
sus and Mary obeyed because they wished to 
please the Heavenly Father. So also we as good 
Catholics will attend Mass not only on Sundays 
but also give way to Christ’s attractions to the 
other Eucharistic services, for example, the 
Benediction service. We always find the same 
Child, as Joseph and Mary did, wheresoever 
His Eucharistic presence is maintained. 

“The Agony in the Garden reechoes Christ's 
plaintive reproach and admonition: ‘Could you 
not watch one hour with Me? Watch ye and 
pray.’ Oh how these words ought to come home 
to those who find the Sunday Mass too long! 
How this complaint of Christ spurs zealous 
Catholics on to prolong their visits to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament or to make the Holy hour ina 
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spirit of reparation for the coldness of so many 
Catholics and non-Catholics! 

“The Scourging at the Pillar speaks to us of 
what that same body, present in the Eucharist, 
endured at the hands of the ruthless soldiers. 
It brings back to our mind the words of the 
prophet: ‘I have given my body to the strikers 
and My cheeks to them that plucked them: I 
have not turned away my face from them that 
rebuke me,’ etc. We are shown here what 
the Savior suffered for that sin which should 
not even be named among Christians and 
points to the Eucharist as the antidote and pre- 
servative against that same sin. 

“The Crowning with Thorns presents Jesus 
to us as a mock king. In the Eucharist the 
same Jesus is our true King who asks for our 
homage. Our genuflection is not made out of 
sport but it proceeds from a deep reverence and 
adoration. We repeat the cry of the soldiers : 
‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ or rather, ‘Hail, our 
Eucharistic King, our King of love, our future 
King of glory!’ 

“The Carrying of the Cross drives home the 
truth that life is tantamount to the carrying of 
one’s cross. But as we mortals needed the Savior 
to carry our cross once up Mt. Calvary so we 
need the Eucharistic Jesus to help us carry our 
cross through life. The Eucharist, being the 
Bread of the strong, is the source of our 
strength: ‘Without Me you can do nothing.’ 
Many a time when kneeling before the Blessed 
Sacrament we may perceive His silent voice 
telling us: ‘Arise and eat, for thou hast a great 
way to go.’ 

“The Crucifixion is so closely linked with the 
Mass that it requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to combine the two in thought. The Mass 
grows out of the crucifixion and the continued 
Real Presence in the tabernacle, at exposition, 
and in Holy Communion, are possible only 
through the Mass. It is now through the Eucha- 
rist that the fruits of the crucifixion are applied 
to us individually. Who is not filled with a 
grateful love towards the Eucharistic Lord 
when he. ponders on this mystery of the rosary? 

“The Resurrection partly explains to us 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. His body in 
the Blessed Sacrament is His glorified body that 
entered the Cenacle, the doors being shut. In 
this Sacrament we have the risen Savior still 
proclaiming the same message of peace, still 
strengthening our faith, and giving us manifest 
words of His love. With St. Thomas we here 
too exclaim: ‘My Lord and My God!’ 

“The Ascension directs our mind to heaven 
but it simultaneously conducts us to the Eucha- 
rist as the means of making us ourselves heav- 
enly, of transforming us into angels in the 
flesh, of helping us seek the things that are 


above. The Holy Eucharist is an efficacious ex- 
hortation of the Sursum corda—hearts upward 
—of the Mass, for it is a pledge of future glory 
in heaven. 

“The Descent of the Holy Ghost secured the 
Sanctifier for the Church and filled the souls of 
the apostles with grace. But this Sanctifier is 
the Spirit of Christ sent from heaven. So when 
Christ enters our soul in Holy Communion or 
blesses us from the altar, the same Holy Ghost 
continues the work of sanctification in us indi- 
vidually. He bestows His graces and makes them 
bear fruit for eternity. Therefore, the two de- 
votions, namely of the Holy Eucharist and of 
the Holy Ghost, can well be united and this 
should be done more frequently than is actu- 
ally the case. It is not to be forgotten that the 
Holy Ghost dispenses His graces chiefly through 
the sacraments, but here is the Sacrament of 
Sacraments. 

“The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
followed the death of the holiest of God’s crea- 
tures. This death was preceded by a long prep- 
aration which consisted for the last fifteen 
years chiefly in the constant communing with 
her Divine Son in the Eucharist. So the fre- 
quent adoration of our Eucharistic Lord, in imi- 
tation of Mary, will secure for us also an as- 
sumption first of our soul and then of our body. 
Hence, when we are reflecting on this mystery 
before the Blessed Sacrament, shall we not be 
spurred on to ask Mary to intercede with Jesus 
in this Sacrament for the grace of a happy 
death with our soul fortified by the previous re- 
ception of Holy Viaticum? 

“The Coronation of Mary in Heaven crowns 
her work and places her on the pinnacle of 
power and glory. As Queen of Heaven she is 
the channel through which the heavenly treas- 
ures pass. But as Queen of Heaven she ceases 
not to be the Mother of the Eucharist, and if 
angels hover around the altar, the heavenly 
Queen’s presence cannot be barred either. 
Therefore while she intercedes for us at the 
throne of God in heaven, she performs the same 
mission at each Eucharistic throne. What an 
inspiration then to recite her prayer in the pres- 
ence of the Holy Eucharist! 

“Tn this sense we can say the rosary is Mary’s 
chain by which she not only draws us to the 
Eucharist but links us with It by making the 
rosary really a Eucharistic prayer.” 

“Father, must we belong to the Confraternity 
of the Holy Rosary to gain the indulgences 
which you just now attached to these beads?” 
asked Miss Rose. 

“For some of them you must, not for all of 
them. Thus, for instance, any one having a 
rosary bearing the Dominican indulgence, 
which I put on these beads, can gain 100 days 
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for each Our Father and for each Hail Mary, 
provided he pray at least five decades. But why 
not join the Confraternity. There are so many 
more indulgences to be gained in it. You also 
give the Blessed Virgin a new hold on you.” 

“Father, I didn’t catch your last idea.” 

“Oh, I just thought of von Binder, an Austri- 
an ambassador in Munich about a century ago. 
Out of mere sport he wrote his name, though 
he was not a Catholic, into the register of the 
Confraternity at Mariataferl. The Blessed Vir- 
gin accepted this mock enrolment and held on to 


him from that moment on. She left him no rest, 
Willing or unwilling, his thoughts now carried 
him to God, to religion, to the Church, toward 
all of which he had previously been so indiffer. 
ent. His conversion formed the climax. He be. 
came a Catholic and died a Christian death at 
Munich. His brother issued a written state 
ment to testify to the truth of his conversion 
through Mary’s mediation. Yes, whosoever 
pledges himself to her is held fast by her. She 
is not satisfied until she has him safe in her 
toils. Her bands, indeed, are a healthful bind- 
ing.” 


I Will Have Mercy 


A True Story 
E. R. 


“VJ ELL, that is good news,’ remarked 
Emmie Tailor to her friend, Barbara 
Breene, as they came out of Church together 
one Sunday. 

“What, about the mission?” asked Barbara. 

“Yes, I remember so well one the Redemp- 
torist Fathers gave when I was at Chicago; and 
a more beautiful discourse on the mercy of God, 
I never heard!” 

“Oh, do tell me about it,” said Barbara eager- 
ly. 
“Well, the Father began by relating a story. 
Some years ago,” he said, “I was giving a mis- 
sion in X, and concluded my sermon on the 
mercy of God by saying: Even now, as I speak, 
there may be standing by the door, some poor 
sinner who has not been to his sacraments for 
perhaps ten, fifteen, or even twenty years; he 
is passing by, sees the notice of the mission, en- 
ters the church, he hears my words, his heart is 
touched, he makes his peace with God and there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner doing penance. 
I left the pulpit and as I entered the sacristy a 
gentlemen followed me in a great state of agita- 
tion. ‘Sir,’ he exclaimed in an angry tone, ‘I 
wish to know what you meant by pointing me 
out, as you have just done, as an object lesson 
to the congregation. It is true I have not been 
to the sacraments, or even inside a church for 
twenty years, but I take it as an insult, an un- 
warrantable insult, sir, to be thus publicly ex- 
posed, and especially as I have only lately come 
to this parish and turned in accidentally as I 
was passing by.’ ” 

“ “Calm yourself, my dear sir,’ I replied, ‘calm 
yourself. I had no intention, I can assure you, 
of designating you in any way, and until this 
moment was quite unconscious of even your 
existence, but your coming to me now is a most 
convincing proof of the truth of all I have just 


been saying on the wonderful love and mercy of 
God. What was it that urged you interiorly to 
enter the church tonight? The mercy of God. 
What inspired me to use the words that roused 
you? The mercy of God. What has brought 
you now to the priest of God? His own loving 
mercy! O do not reject the grace He offers 
you, it may be the last. Who knows? This very 
night your soul may be demanded of you. Twen- 
ty years of sin is an awful load to carry before 
the judgment seat of God! Accept the offer He 
now makes to you and be reconciled with Him. 
Do not resist His loving mercy! Come now and 
make a good confession; see, I will lock the 
door, to prevent interruption,’ and placing a 
stool beside a chair, I sat down. Half an hour 
later he left the church a happy and repentant 
man. The next morning as I entered the sanc- 
tuary to celebrate holy Mass, I saw him kneel- 
ing in the front bench and had the consolation 
of giving him holy Communion. I never saw 
him again.’ ” 

“When was that?” inquired Barbara with a 
strange tremor in her voice? 

“About ten years ago, when I was in the 
States,” replied Emmie. 

“Well, that man was my father. He hada 
quarrel with our priest, and for twenty years 
never crossed the threshold of the church. Every 
effort we made to reconcile him failed. Then 
we came to live here and a few weeks after, the 
Redemptorist Fathers opened a mission. One 
evening father did not return at his usual hour 
and we began to feel anxious, when we heard 
his key in the deor and we ran to meet him. We 
were struck by his changed appearance, 4s, 
sinking into an arm chair, he exclaimed in a 
voice, broken with emotion! ‘my dear wife and 
children, I have made my peace with God; thank 
and bless Him for me and pardon me the scal- 
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dal Ihave given you.” We were overcome with 
joy and gratitude, that our prayers had been 
heard. I shall never forget that evening. 

“Each morning after that he would rise and 

out for the early Mass, and when, sometimes, 
mother thinking it was too much, would try to 
dissuade him, he would answer: ‘No, no, I 
must, remember I have 20 years to atoneefor.’ 
That winter was a severe one, and there was 
no heating in the church. He caught a bad cold, 
which turned to pleurisy, and after a short ill- 
ness he died a most holy and edifying death. 
God rest his soul!” and Barbara wiped her 
eyes. 

The two friends walked on in silence for a 
short time, then Barbara said: “We had prayed 
so hard and for so long a time and had almost 
lost all hope, when suddenly and unexpectedly 
the answer came. Was it not wonderful?” 

“Well, yes, in a way; but I think our want 
of confidence is more so. We pray for some- 
thing, and are quite astonished when we get it. 
We say: ‘Just fancy, I prayed for that and I 
got it!’ Yet our dear Lord has said, in the 
Gospel: ‘If you have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, you shall say to this mountain: Re- 
move from hence hither, and it shall remove, 
and nothing shall be impossible to you.’” 
(Matth. 17:19.) 

“O yes, of course, I know that, but did you 
ever hear of anyone who did move a mountain?” 
asked Barbara laughingly. 

“Yes, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, the won- 
der-worker, made a mountain move.” 

“But when was that, and who was he?” 

“In 281, I think, or about that time. He was 
a Bishop of Neocaesarea and he wanted to 
build a church in a certain spot, but a mountain 
was in the way, so one night he went out, and, 
kneeling down, he humbly reminded our dear 
Lord of His promise and when morning came 
the mountain had moved sufficiently to leave the 
hecessary space.” 

“Well, that was a miracle, but nowadays, you 
know, those things don’t happen. We’ve lost 
the faith that can move mountains, you know.” 

“What about Lourdes?” 

“Oh, that’s different. Our Lady can do what 
she pleases.” 

“And the Little Flower of Jesus?” 

“She is in Heaven. I mean people in the 
world.” 

“Have you read the life of Don Bosco, who 
founded the Salesian Society? There are 
wonderful miracles related there. I remember 
one in particular. He had brought 1300 boys 
toa certain church in Turin, Italy, to give them 
Holy Communion and when he uncovered the 

iborium he saw to his dismay that it was only 
half full. Raising his heart and eyes to heaven 


he began to distribute the particles, and as row 
after row of boys approached the rails, so did 
the ciborium empty and refill till all had been 
fed with the bread of life.” 

“O Emmie,” exclaimed Barbara with tears 
in her eyes, “Is that really true? Surely the 
mercies of God are over all His works.” 


Little Journeys In Rome 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


delicious April afternoon lures the pilgrim 

out of the city of Rome to the green Cam- 
pagna. Just beyond the Villa Borghese, he sees 
Valle Giulia, which derives its name from a 
famous villa constructed by Cardinal Giulio del 
Monte, afterwards Pope Julius III. The pleas- 
ure grounds reached to the Tiber, and where 
the Pope took his recreation, the pilgrim walks 
for a visit to the recently begun church of the 
Sacred Heart, where there is perpetual adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament and where prayer 
is consantly offered for peace among nations. 

The next goal is the Ponte Milvio Bridge, 
where in A. D. 312 Constantine won his cele- 
brated victory over Maxentius. History relates 
how, while advancing into Italy against his 
rival, Constantine and his whole army saw a 
bright cross in the sky just over the sun, with 
the inscription: “In this, conquer.” Realiz- 
ing that the cross was to be the symbol that was 
to bring secure victory to his arms, he made a 
representation of it for placing at the head of 
his troops. He inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Maxentius and his forces. He entered Rome in 
triumph, and openly professed his faith in 
Christianity. 

A long ride in the tram brings the visitor to 
the modern Corso Vittorio Emanuele where 
stands the noble church of St. Andrew the 
Apostle, called S. Andrea della Valle, and tak- 
ing its name from the palace of the Della Valle 
opposite. The interior is singularly beautiful 
with its chapels, one of which was designed by 
Michelangelo and has copies in bronze of some 
of his great works. The cupola after that of 
St. Peter is the largest in Rome, and shows the 
exquisite work of Domenichino. The little 
church of S. Sebastiano originally occupied this 
site, and stood over the entrance of the public 
drain into which the body of St. Sebastian was 
thrown by order of Diocletian. A hook on the 
side of the shaft caught the dress and the re- 
mains hung suspended, until a pious lady had 
them removed and carried to the catacombs in 
the Via Appia. The pilgrim kneels at the high 
altar before he leaves the church, feeling deep 
reverence for this sanctuary hallowed by mar- 
tyrs and so rich in tender associations. 
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Thou Shalt Not Kill 


JOHN M. 


RAWLIN’ Fork did not live up to its pic- 

turesque name this glorious October after- 
noon. So mirrorlike was the long pool below 
Dave Sunderland’s house that, in its depths, 
every grey cliff looking out through the multi- 
colored foliage and all the hosts of goldenrod 
marshalled on the hillsides might be seen per- 
fectly imaged. Set in this watery picture was 
Dave’s house, for it stood high up, overlooking 
the stream. A comfortably large, white house 
it was, with green window shutters, and em- 
bowered in a grove of deciduous and evergreen 
trees. Before it, stretched a ridge which lay 
like a long finger between Brawlin’ Fork and 
Clear Stony Creek, the tip of the finger being 
washed by the juncture of these waters. 

As Sunderland’s house looked at itself in the 
lovely stream, called Brawlin’, it might note 
(let us suppose that it could see) a feathery, 
graceful column of light smoke ascending from 
its largest chimney, a chimney of massive stone. 
Any human observer might be surprised at this 
phenomenon, for the mid-October afternoon 
was warm; but old homes cease, no doubt, 
wondering at the strange doings of their occu- 
pants, and are content to but shelter and cheer 
them, and to keep their secrets loyally. Any- 
how, Dave Sunderland had sought comfort and 
cheer at home because he was harassed and 
worried, and he sat before a blazing fire because 
he felt strangely chilled. 

Brawlin’ Fork was the cause of Dave’s trou- 
bles. For, on a June day, a day of last June,— 
the sun shining over head, not one cloud visible 
in the blue sky, no sound of even distant thun- 
der and no cool breeze to whisper of a neighbor- 
ing storm,—Brawlin’ Fork came rushing down 
like a mad bull, leaping, muddy and foaming, 
swollen to flood stage by a downpour farther 
up in the hills. It raged past Dave Sunder- 
land’s and turned in at the mouth of Clear 
Stony, quickly making an island of a mound in 
that valley; then it submerged the island and 
drowned forty sheep belonging to Bud Brans- 
bury, Dave’s neighbor across Clear Stony. At 
any other time these sheep would not have been 
there. The lower half of the division fence be- 
tween the two places had been kept in condition 
from time immemorial by the holders of the 
Sunderland place, the upper half by those on 
the Bransbury place. The lower half had of 


late needed repairs, and Bransbury had _ so 
pointed out to Sunderland, who, being an hon- 
est and reasonable man, agreed to make them 
without delay. 





COONEY 


“T’ll keep my sheep up until you have it fin. 
ished. When will that be, do you think?” 

“Not later than a week from now. You may 
turn your sheep out by next Thursday if you 
wish to.” 

“All right; by next Thursday, then. If they 
get over on you, it will be your fault, not mine.” 

But on Tuesday, with the old fence removed 
and the new one not yet erected, it happened 
that the distinguished Richard Morgan made a 
political speech at the courthouse, an_ event 
which took Dave away from his fence-building, 
At the “speakin’”’ Mr. Morgan asked Dave to 
come in to see thim on the day following, saying 
that he needed Dave’s assistance. Then it 
turned out that the business occupying Dave 
and Morgan necessitated a trip to the city. Now, 
although Dave had not forgotten his promise to 
have the fence completed by Thursday, he-found 
it quite impossible to refuse Mr. Morgan’s re- 
quest. Not because Richard Morgan was the 
leading political power, legal light and man of 
affairs in the county; nor because he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a most loyal friend, if a 
friend, and a most admirable enemy, if an 
enemy; but because he and Dave Sunderland 
had been friends from their first meeting, con- 
genial, loyal and true. 

Dave Sunderland had come up to the Brawlin’ 
country on a visit twenty years ago. He wasa 
strapping young man then, tall, straight, mus- 
cular, with a laughing blue eye and a whimsical 
mouth, and so modest withal that the local belles 
teased or flouted him, as suited them best, and 
made great fun of him behind his back,—all ex- 
cept one. This particular one, the wildest mad- 
cap of them all, berated her companions soundly 
in her own hoyden manner, but with young 
Dave Sunderland she was such a model of 
maidenly decorum and timidity that her friends, 
who knew her, suspected she was preparing for 
him the most staggering prank of all. Not so, 
however, for within the year the tomboy, Polly 
McLennan, was the devoted and loving Polly 
Sunderland, and her handsome young husband 
had taken up residence on her mother’s old 
home on Brawlin’ Fork. 

Now, when Dave first married Polly and set- 
tled in the Brawlin’ country, virtually a stran- 
ger, Richard Morgan, the most influential man 
by all odds in that part of the country, became 
immediately his friend. He was the very first 
to call upon the young couple. He took Dave 
into town and introduced him to everyone worth 
while, and did so in warm and complimentary 
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terms. He interested himself in Sunderland’s 
welfare, making known to him the peculiarities 
of the local soil and the advantages of certain 
crops and breeds of stock. He made him accept 
as a present a small flock of thoroughbred sheep, 
from which Dave had developed one of the 
finest flocks in all that region. He advised and 
insisted that Dave take out a life insurance 
policy in behalf of his wife, Polly, a policy 
which was the beginning of his thrift, of which 
he was always proud, and which now gave him, 
as he sat solemnly before his fire so much grim 
satisfaction; for Dave was facing the interest- 
ing probability of being shot—but that in a few 
moments. Richard Morgan had been his friend 
from the day he first met him until this; but on 
this day, only two hours ago, he had destroyed 
the noble structure of their friendship, and in a 
manner so astounding, so shocking to Dave’s 
sense of propriety and loyalty, so painful to his 
long affection, so completely upsetting to his 
whole scheme of life, that he had shrunk like a 
wounded animal to his lair, and sought a poor 
comfort in solitude and quiet and in the warmth 
of his fire. 

When Bud Bransbury’s sheep were drowned 
in the sudden rise of Brawlin’s, Dave, manful 
and square, rode over to acknowledge his fault 
in the matter and to offer to make good the dam- 
age. He was received coldly and his fair offer 
was rejected. Bransbury claimed that his loss 
was fully twice as much; and, when Dave 
then offered to replace the flock, head for head, 
from his own, Bransbury refused, asserting 
that Dave’s stock was not the equal of his and 
that some of his sheep were afflicted with mur- 
rain. While this unpleasant matter was still 
pending, ill feeling between the two was in- 
creased by a difference about the fence. As 
Dave and a helper were working one morning, 
setting in the last few posts, Bransbury came 
down over the hill to say that he had been ex- 
amining the material used, posts and wire, and 
that neither was satisfactory. Dave, on his 
side, thought both were of good, sound material, 
fully equal to that used in the other portion of 
the fence. 

“If you put in that kind of stuff, I’ll take the 
matter to court,” threatened Bransbury. 

“But what shall I do with the material?” 
asked Dave. “I have paid for it, and I have 
paid a first-class price.” 

“That’s nothing to me,” returned Bransbury 
coolly. “If you don’t want to build that fence 
in a way satisfactory to me as well as to you, 
stand aside and let me put it up, and I’ll send 
the bill. That is fair,—if you want to be 


Against his judgment, but for the sake of 
peace, Dave consented to this, and within a 


week took from his mail box an envelope en- 
closing Bransbury’s statement of expense. It 
was fully twice as large as would have been 
Dave’s outlay had he completed the work. Slow- 
ly Dave’s anger began to rise. He might pay— 
no, he would not! He had tried to be fair about 
the sheep. He had been willing to be more than 
fair about the fence. Now he had on hand a lot 
of high-priced material for which he had no 
use, and was expected, in addition, to pay an 
amount that was exorbitant, a bill which was 
patently unfair. It was not the money. It was 
that fellow, Bransbury, a cold, cunning enemy 
to him ever since he had come to Brawlin’ Fork. 
Polly had warned him, even before they were 
married, to be on his guard against Bud Brans- 
bury. Everyone that knew Bransbury had 
some fear of him, and it was a rather common 
saying and belief that Bransbury would “die 
with his boots on.” But, for Dave Sunderland, 
Bransbury seemed to have a dislike that 
amounted to hatred. Polly Sunderland seemed 
to take this as a matter of course, and said 


little save to counsel peace and to repeat her 
cautions. 


But now Dave was tired of Bransbury, and 
of his ugliness and of his enmity; and, if he 
wanted fight, as apparently he did, he should 
have it. Dave sent word that the bill for the 
fence was excessive, and that he would not pay 
it as it stood. Then he let the matter rest. In 
court, next month when the case came up, Dave, 
to his great satisfaction, was sustained in his 
contentions in regard both to the sheep and to 
the line of fence. When he sent Bransbury his 
check, he expressed the hope that this would 
settle the difficulty between them. Bransbury 
condescended no reply; and later on Dave was 
told in town that Bransbury had said that the 
trouble was not over yet. Hints from other 
friends let Dave know that Bransbury was talk- 
ing,—ugly talk and threatening. And at length 
came the threat, which Dave secretly expected ; 
Bud Bransbury had said that, if Dave Sunder- 
land were not careful, he would kill him. 


Today had come the climax. At about mid- 
forenoon, Dave Sunderland had ridden into the 
little county seat town to make purchases. Hav- 
ing completed these and made a few visits about 
the shops and offices, he was seated at lunch at 
one of the hotels, answering inquiries from a 
friend as to how seriously he took Bud Brans- 
bury’s talk of trouble, when the door leading 
toward the lobby flew open, and Tom Darling, 
a merchant whose store he had left a short 
half hour ago, hurried in and, with hand up- 
raised, came quickly to Dave’s table and, in a 
low, rapid voice, said: 


“Dave, leave here at once quietly, and by the 
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kitchen way. Bud Bransbury is in the lobby 
with a gun, looking for you.” 
“Well, here is where he will find me,” replied 
Dave, his fighting blood slowly mounting. 
“Don’t be a fool, Dave,” returned Darling ur- 


gently. “Come on with me now. That fellow 
intends to kill you. He says so; and he is 
drinking.” 


“T don’t care if he is! What do you take me 
for, Tom? I’m not going to be a d coward 
and run away from that rat. Lend me your 
gun.” 

“T haven’t one with me. 
with me and I'll see.” 

They went out the rear way and from the 
alley entered Darling’s stcre. 

“Now, Dave,” said Darling, once in the store, 
“I’m not going to lend you a gun. You go on 
home, and keep away from Bransbury until he 
gets over his spree. Go right straight home 
without saying anything to anybody ; and, when 
you get there, stay there. I’ve had your horse 
brought from the stable. Get on him and ride 
home.” 

“Maybe you are right, Tom. Much obliged to 
you. It would upset Polly mightily if I were 
brought home dead. And I believe it would up- 
set her almost as much if I had to shoot that 
Gow aut” 

“Go on, Dave; goon and go home,” insisted 
the merchant, pushing him out through the 
doorway. 

As he was mounting his horse, another friend 
came up hurriedly and said: 

“Dave, Bud Bransbury is going to wait for 
you on your road out from town. He’s been 
looking for you all morning. He says you are 
running away from him, but that he will get 
you out on the road. Have you a gun?” 

“No, I haven’t. I don’t want any.” 

Nevertheless, the very next moment he deter- 
mined to arm himself. He would see Richard 
Morgan. Dismounting, he retied his horse and 
strode across the street. Head up, he entered 
Morgan’s office. Two minutes had not elapsed 
before he came out, an altered man. His step 
was springless, his head was drooped, his eyes 
were unseeing, even his gait was unsteady. He 
got upon his horse abstractedly and rode out the 
highway. If Bud Bransbury were waiting for 
him, he could have him disadvantaged, helpless 
as a babe, for of Bud he was not even thinking. 
Somehow, he reached home safely, but—Rich- 
ard Morgan had done the thing which made him 
now sit, a miserable figure huddled by the fire- 
place, although the heat waves of a warm 
autumn afternoon shimmered above the mar- 
shalled goldenrod standing as motionless as its 
image in the glassy depths of Brawlin’ Fork. 





Come to the store 


Before sunset he was aroused by Polly’s foot. 
step on the stair. 

“David!” she cried, pausing in the doorway, 
“Are you ill?” 

“No, I’m not ill, honey; 
than if I were ill.” 


but I feel worse 


“Has something happened? Have you had 
bad news?” 

“No-o.” 

“David! What is the matter?” 


“T don’t understand Richard Morgan,” Daye 
managed to say, slowly and with the greatest 
effort. 

“Richard Morgan? Why, he is the best 
friend you have!” 

“IT thought so, too.” 

She started at his tone. 

“Surely you have not let anything come up 
between you and Richard Morgan!” 

“At first I thought I should not tell you, Polly; 
but sometimes you understand better than I do; 
and this is something I cannot understand at all, 
Now, don’t worry about this Bransbury affair; 
it is all right now; the only reason I mention 
it to you is so that you will understand how | 
happened to go to see Richard Morgan. You 
see, Bud is drinking, and several friends told 
me he is looking for me with a gun. I wanted 
to come on home without seeing him, and | 
had just started when a fellow told me Brans- 
bury had given up looking for me in town, and 
was going to wait for me out on the road so 
that he could not miss me. So I went to geta 
gun, and | asked Richard Morgan for his. This 
is what happened: 

“T said: ‘Mr. Morgan, Bud Bransbury is out 
on the road waiting for me with a gun. I need 
a pistol in case of trouble. Will you lend me 
yours?’ 

“He said: “That Bransbury is a dangerous 
fellow, Dave. Still, I think you will be better 
off without a gun.’ 

“ ‘But he says he is going to kill me today,’ I 
told him. 

“He kept perfectly still for about a minute, 
and then he said: ‘Well, you had better let 
him kill you.’ He wasn’t joking, because he 
didn’t smile, and he didn’t even look up. He 
just said that, ‘you had better let him kill you.’ 
What do you think of that from a friend?” 

“T can’t believe it, David! How in the world 
could Mr. Morgan say such a thing to you? You 
two have never quarrelled, have you?” 

“Never once. And that’s what puzzles me. 
What have I done?” 

“How did he say it? Did he seem angry?” 

“No, he didn’t. As I told you, he waited for 
nearly a minute before he said anything. Then 
he didn’t look at me. He hasn’t looked at me 
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since. He said it just as if he were thinking 
out loud. I can’t believe he is going crazy.” 

“No; he is not going crazy, David; and he 
js your friend; I understand it.” 

“Her words and something in her tone caused 
Dave Sunderland to look in surprise at his wife, 
who now approached and, sitting upon the arm 
of his chair, put her own arm around his head. 
When he attempted to speak, she shook his head 

ntly, and commanded: 

“Keep still, David.” 

Dave waited for her to speak. 

“TI am the cause of all your trouble, David.” 

“You honey!” 

“Yes, dear. You see, Mr. Morgan and Bud 
Bransbury were rivals.” 

“Richard and Bud were rivals? What—?” 

“Before you came, they both wanted to mar- 


y me.” 

Oh,” said Dave, without much understand- 
ing, however. 

“T wouldn’t have Bud Bransbury. I should 
never have allowed him to come to see me. But 
the girls dared me, and said I couldn’t. And 
then, when you came, the only way I could get 
rid of him, when he asked me to marry him, was 
to tell him I was engaged to you. He has hated 
you, David, ever since. It is all my fault. Da- 
vid, do you think I am worth all the trouble I 
have brought you?” 

Madcap Polly McLennan seemed to spring 
back into life with these recollections. 

“Your wife, my dear sir,” she now informed 
him, “although now but a plain housekeeper on 
afarm, was once something of a belle! See!” 

She arose, and strode, queenlike and with a 
grand air, across the room, only to return to 
him in the fantastic and exaggerated steps of 
the negro cakewalk. David watched her, smil- 
ingly and proudly in spite of his worry. Before 
he could speak, however, as he wished to do in 
order to have her go on with her explanation, 
she reminded him: 

“David, our anniversary party is Thursday 
evening. For‘dinner at the hotel I have asked 
Tom and Sally, and Ben and Ruth, and the 
McGregors, and Charlie White and his wife, 
and the Bryants, and Mr. Morgan and his sister 
Martha. Miss Teenie will let us have the dining 
room for ourselves after the dinner, and then 
we can have a little dance and later on go to the 
show. What do you say to that. Don’t you 
think you had better be a young man for a lit- 
tle while longer?” 

Now, Dave, who was carried almost out of 
his depression by his cheerful wife’s inconse- 
quent and buoyant chatter, became again 
thoughtful at her mention of Richard Morgan. 
For Polly to want Richard Morgan seemed to 
him, under the circumstances, as unfeeling as 


it was absurd. The thing was impossible. The 
thought took words: 

“You cannot have Richard Morgan.” 

“Why, of course we can. How in the world 
can we leave him out? What if all the rest 
are married folks? He will be glad to come 
with Martha.” 

“What can you be thinking of, Polly? It 
isn’t a question of his not being married like 
the rest of us.” 

“It isn’t, David, and it is. That is what I 
have been trying to say to you. I have never 
told you till now, have I, David, that years ago 
Richard Morgan also wanted to marry me?” 

“No, you never told me so, honey, although I 
am not surprised that he should. But what has 
that to do with it all? The question is, why 
should Richard Morgan have said to me what 
he said only a few hours ago? Why should he, 
an old friend, when I went to him for help, tell 
me I had better be killed?” 

“David, Richard Morgan, a long time ago, 
wanted me to marry him. He had not asked 
me yet when something happened, and then he 
never did. If he had asked me before this 
thing happened, I might have said yes. After- 
ward, I could not have said yes; and, after- 
wards, he would not ask me. Do you know 
what happened? The court said it was self- 
defense, and it was; but Richard Morgan had 
killed a man.” 

The clock ticked loudly through the long 
silence that followed; but better and better 
Dave Sunderland understood. At length Dave 
broke the silence: 

“Polly,” he said, “we must never mention this 
thing, nor what he said to me, to Richard Mor- 
gan.” 

“My dear, simple David,” replied Polly, and 
left for the kitchen. As for Dave, he was again 
at peace, and was soon awaiting Polly’s call to 
supper, seated upon his favorite rock as he 
gazed down into the lovely waters of Brawlin’ 
Fork. 


Jesus is the Son of Man in an absolute sense: 
the pure, perfect, beautiful, ideal Man.— 
Bougaud. 


The Dewdrop 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


Pretty little crystal dewdrop 
Sparkling on the flowers 

How you brighten fragrant petals 
In the morning hours. 


Loud you tell the friend of Nature 
That God doth remember 

All His creatures from life’s springtide 
Till its bleak December. 
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Eucharistic Traces in Bible Lands 


Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


THE EGYPT OF JOSEPH 


HE history of the Egyptian Joseph was the 

object of our sympathy in our early days, 
and we connot easily forget its pathetic and its 
joyful details. Divine Providence had arranged 
that he should be sold as a slave by his jealous 
half brothers; through the wickedness of an 
adulterous woman, whose shameless sugges- 
tions he had spurned, he was cast into prison 
and there left to linger amongst suspects and 
criminals; but there he gained the favor of 
the jailer, and thus he made the acquaintance of 
the king’s steward, who had forgotten him at 
first when he was reinstated; but afterwards 
when Pharao had had a double dream, the 
meaning of which no one at the court was able 
to fathom, the steward recommended to the 
king the Hebrew youth who had interpreted his 
own dream correctly. Then Joseph was called 
before the whole court and gave a reasonable 
explanation of the two dreams, which had real- 
ly one and the same meaning. 


The dreams and their meaning were closely 
connected with the whole nature of Egypt. 
Egypt is nothing but the lowest part of the low- 
lying valley of the river Nile, which here runs 
right through the middle of a desert. The rea- 
son for the desert is not so much its soil, but 
the absence of rain in the higher parts of that 
whole region. The only moisture comes from 
the river, which rises and floods the whole low- 
lying valley as soon as the snow begins to melt 
at the sources of the Nile, which lie in the East 
of Central Africa. In order to carry the water 
to the whole of the valley a net of canals dis- 
sect the whole country, tapping the river high 
up, so that there should be enough fall to water 
even the more distant fields. The soil, which is 
exceedingly fertile, consists of deposits from 
the river, which are increased every year and 
produce a far better effect than any manure. 
As soon as the flood has subsided the sowing 
begins, and then the warm sunshine in the con- 
stantly cloudless air matures the fruits quick- 
ly, so that several harvests, are possible in the 
same year, because the rich and slimy soil re- 
tains the moisture for some time. The air being 
dry all the year round, wheat will keep sound 
for years. It is said that some of it, found in 
the great pyramid after hundreds of years, 
still germinated when it was sown. 

As rich annual harvests are the rule, the 
people are not accustomed to lay the corn in 
store, and thus several succeeding bad harvests 


may even in that country, the granary of its 
neighbors, have fatal consequences. In our 
days storage is provided, but in Joseph’s time 
that was not yet the case, and no one before 
him ever seems to have thought of it. But 
when God had warned the king in the double 
dream of the seven failures of the harvest after 
seven years of extraordinary plenty, Joseph ad- 
vised the king to establish granaries, to replen- 
ish them by compulsion with the surplus of the 
seven plentiful years, which otherwise would 
have been frittered away, and then to ration 
the people during the seven lean years. Pharao 
appointed Joseph himself to take up this task, 
giving him for this purpose full dictatorial 
powers over the whole of Egypt; and in or- 
der to support his authority he ordered that the 
highest public honors after the king should be 
paid to him. He also changed his name and 
called him in the language of Egypt: “Savior 
of the world.” 

Joseph has always been considered a type of 
the Divine Savior of mankind, who was also 
driven to Egypt by jealousy, hated by His own 
brethren, sold by one whom He had treated as 
his brother, unjustly imprisoned, and despised 
by the heathen strangers to whom He had been 
handed over. But above all, the Egyptian savior 
represents the Savior of mankind as the 


PROVIDER OF THE INDISPENSABLE BREAD. 


The Egyptians, and their neighbors who de 
pended upon their supplies, would certainly 
have been starved to death by the scarcity of the 
seven lean years; but does not our Lord Himself 
say: “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood, you cannot have life 
in you”? Does this not mean that the bread of 
the soul is eventually as indispensable as that 
of the body? 

As the wheat of Egypt was not only sufficient 
for the people of one country, so the Holy 
Eucharist is to be the food of all nations; and, 
therefore, Divine Wisdom has arranged that 
the food of the soul should be instituted in a 
form which would be procurable in every land 
and clime. The appearance under which it is 
hidden, too, that of bread, is a reminder that 
the Holy Eucharist should not be merely an ex- 
traordinary and rare banquet, but rather a reg- 
ular and frequent, even a daily meal. That 
Joseph should, for the sake of his father and his 
innocent brother Benjamin, supply his former 
hostile half brothers with corn we can under 
stand; but his love and forgiveness appear 
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a brighter light when we see him invite them 
on their second visit to a festive banquet. Had 
their contrition before that occasion been but 
imperfect, because their consciences had smit- 
ten them, when he had addressed them with 
harsh words and had kept their brother Simeon 
as a hostage, now, when he revealed himself 
to them after that entertainment, their contri- 
tion, gratitude, and love became perfect. Is 
this not an apt symbol of a Holy Communion, 
made after a confession with but imperfect con- 
trition? Does not, then, our Blessed Lord do 
His best by enlightening our minds through 
thoughts of His forgiving patience and moving 
our hearts through fervent inspirations of 
grace to penetrate us with loving gratitude and 
an earnest desire during that day to work for 
Him and to suffer with Him and for love of 
Him? We were all like guilty sons that had 
gone astray, offending our good Father; but 
our heavenly brother, the most beloved of our 
Divine parent, has for our salvation endured 
much labor and pain, has forgiven us our hatred 
towards Him and has relieved us from the 
fatigue and the sores we had contracted in our 
aimless wanderings through the desert of this 
life. And after having enlightened us in Holy 
Communion, so as to make us realize more 
God’s love for us, and after having strength- 
ened us by the bread of Angels, He enables us 
hopefully and cheerfully to wend our way to 
our Father’s house in the promised land, though 
it leads us through the rough and trackless des- 
ert; for we are consoled by the assurances 
that sound in our ears: “He that believeth in me 
shall not perish,” and “He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood shall have life eternal, 
and I will raise him up on the last day.” 


Through the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
Christ fulfilled the dreams of Joseph and Pha- 
rao in a manner beyond all expectation. Joseph 
in a youthful dream had seen his sheaf raising 
itself and honored by those of his brothers. In 
the Holy Eucharist the substance of the wheat- 
en bread, which by itself is but a dead con- 
tributor of our mortal life, is turned into the 
living body of the Son of God, who is Himself 
not only, as the way and the truth, a help to- 
wards our finding eternal life, but who is Life 
Itself. And as such He maintains in this world 
the supernatural virtues in the souls which are 
like the seven fair and full ears, nurtured by 
the grace of God, but constantly exposed to 
destruction by the seven thin and blasted ears 
of the deadly vices. We owe it to the Eucharis- 
tic King, who remains in our midst, that the 
gates of hell have not overmastered Christiani- 
ty, nor ever will; whilst His daily sacrifice, as- 
cending from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, constantly appeases the Father’s wrath 


and brings down from heaven the streams of 
grace, so that the drought of this desert world 
should not shrivel up the fruits of holiness 
which He has sown during his earthly wander- 
ings, labors, and sufferings. Here, indeed, spir- 
itual reality goes beyond the wildest dreams, 
and literal truth is more marvellous than the 
most ingenious fiction. BLESSED BE JESUS IN 
THE Most HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. 


Are our Communions at all what we could 
desire in the way of preparation, or of thanks- 
giving, or of fervor in the receiving?—Faber. 


To a Song Bird Who Has Flown 
M. E. HeNrRy-RvuFFIN, L. H. D. 


Where are you singing tonight, 
My song bird of tenderest note? 
From what far realm of light 
Must your memoried music float? 


Yours was the spring with its joys, 

Yours all of youth’s radiance bright. 

Could I dream that your wings would poise 
From unseen, unfollowed flight? 


Now ne’er on your morning song 
Shall shade of weariness fall 

But strains triumphant and strong 
Your unshadowed spirit shall call. 


My song bird, sing in the light, 
Never flutter nor broken wing 
Shall meet in your upward flight, 

In the land of the far blue, ‘oh sing!’ 


The dumb hours since you have flown, 
On my days as a leaden pall. 

Oh but for one note of your own 

Upon the crushed stillness to fall. 


Singer, where star choirs throng, 

Your pinions of light shall be; 

But, my song bird, the hush of your song 
Brings but the black silence to me. 


I must listen away till I win 
The echo of that loved voice, 
That will bid me enter within 
My soul’s retreat and rejoice. 


Your days with love’s melody filled, 
As a living. memory cling. 

I treasure the song that is stilled, 
Feel the sweep of the far-flown wing. 


My song bird, I still hear your strain, 
To the longing love ever near, 

Till a gracious Dawn, when again 
Its music forever comes clear. 
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The Way of Success 


F. H. SWEET 


OST people believe the old saw that for- 

tune knocks at a man’s door but once; and 
a great many of the impecunious ones will pre- 
tend to remember the exact time and place that 
the knocking occurred, and will offer one ex- 
cuse after another for not giving heed. It is 
peculiar, indeed, when one stops to think of it, 
how many persons take a certain pride in say- 
ing that once upon a time great wealth was 
just within their grasp, but that they passed up 
the chance for some flimsy excuse or another. 
Strangely, the fellow who seized the opportunity 
that offered prosperity says the least about it; 
and few there are who attribute their success 
to some magic chance that just happened along 
as they were passing. The reason is obvious; 
these folks remember too vividly the trials and 
struggles they went through, perhaps the many 
times they were just on the brink of failure. 
The truth is, the road to success is almost al- 
ways a pretty rocky one. He who wishes to 
travel it must make up his mind to endure a 
lot of mighty unpleasant things. There is this 
saving feature, however; he who sees a good 
thing and will pay the price in labor, energy, 
and dogged perseverance, will win out in the 
long run. 

The assertion that there are a lot of mighty 
good chances for making money lurking around 
in every community will probably bring an out- 
burst of denial. Where? How? Show me! and 
other similar skepticisms reveal the common be- 
lief that all the good things have been snapped 
up. If these unbelievers, however, will take the 
trouble to investigate they will find that the 
men who have piled up a competence, in the 
majority of cases have done so by exploiting 
some overlooked resource of the community. I 
know of a merchant in Virginia who recognized 
an opportunity in the white oak timber that 
covered the uplands of his neighborhood. He 
suspected that the railroads need a great many 
ties, and a visit or two to the officials of a local 
road confirmed this belief. Without any difficul- 
ty he was able to make a contract whereby the 
road was to purchase from him every acceptable 
tie. Within a few months he had a hundred 
woodmen at work hewing ties, and working the 
limbs and defective parts into cordwood. Op- 
tions were taken on large areas of woodlands, 
the merchant agreeing to clear the land for 
cultivation in addition to paying a liberal price 
for ties and wood. For several years an aver- 
age of a thousand ties per day were delivered 
at the railroad station, each of which netted the 





merchant from twelve to fifteen cents, depend- 
ing upon the grade. In addition to this large 
profit, the revenue derived from sales to the 
woodmen helped very much to swell the annual 
income. Of course, in a few years the tie timber 
was pretty well cut away, but the far-sighted 
merchant had in the meantime built a very sub- 
stantial bank account. 


A very humble origin, perhaps, would be con- 
sidered the source of another very comfortable 
Virginia fortune. A farmer, whom we may as 
well call Brown, owned a quarter section eight 
miles from a city of forty thousand. Across one 
corner of his land there passed a branch road 
of a large railroad system. One day in doing 
some ditching in a field close to the railroad, a 
splendid deposit of gravel was uncovered. The 
laborers contemptuously regarded the find, and 
passed some very uncomplimentary remarks 
about a subsoil of this nature. The farmer, how- 
ever, as he rubbed the glittering mixture be- 
tween his fingers, had a vision—a vision of car- 
loads of the stuff going to the city market near- 
by. So taken was he with the idea that he set 
the laborers to exploring the adjacent areas of 
the field, and great was his pleasure to find that 
the gravel deposit was extensive and uniformly 
deep, gritty, and clean. He tested its setting 
qualities with cement, and found that it was a 
splendid quality of gravel. Samples were sub- 
mitted to builders in the near-by city, and he 
was informed that they could handle large 
quantities of it at one dollar per yard. The 
railroad proved unwilling to build a switch, so 
Mr. Brown bore this expense himself. Within 
four months after the discovery of the gravel 
bed, the product was being marketed in the 
city in considerable quantity. At one dollar 
per yard, after all loading and transporting 
charges were paid, there remained an average 
of about thirty-five cents—not an inconsider- 
able profit upon what otherwise would have 
been a pure waste. In the ten years that Brown 
has been selling gravel from his bed he has 
banked over one hundred thousand dollars in 
profits. 


It must not be thought for a moment that 
the merchant and the farmer always had clear 
sailing in their respective industries. The farm- 
er had to contend against many obstacles—dis- 
honest hewers, floods, shortage of laborers, 
whatnot, inconveniences of every kind that 
tended to restrict output and increased expens- 
es. At one time all his capital was tied up 
through the railroad going into the hands of a 
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receiver, and it looked as though he himself 
would become insolvent. At another time the 
railroad sought to annul its contract through 
the establishment of a policy of retrenchment. 
Brown, of course, experienced a different line 
of trials, but they were nevertheless just as tan- 
talizing and just as serious a menace to his 
business. Like the merchant, he fought them 
down, and, like a true man of grit, surmounted 
opposition of every character. In brief, success 
was theirs because they fought for it—the only 
sure method of getting what one goes after. 

Here is a more vivid example. Along in the 
early 90’s a bright-faced young Swede, Charley 
Laxson, landed at the port of New York, and, 
after a brief survey of the map of his adopted 
land, decided that there might be opportunities 
in Iowa, and thither he purchased his ticket. 
His equipment for the struggle before him con- 
sisted in a strong back, willing hands, consider- 
able knowledge of farming, and a passing ex- 
perience in laying stone and brick—the latter 
gained through assisting his father, a mason, 
back in the homeland of Sweden. His educa- 
tion, like many other of the peasant class of 
North Europe, was not extensive, being about 
equal to that of the sixth grade of our American 
schools. ‘There was this added feature, how- 
ever, his wits were sharpened by necessity and 
the expectancy of finding great opportunities 
awaiting him in the land of reputed possibili- 
ties. 

Young Laxson readily found work on a farm 
at $25 a month, board and washing included. 
Out of this sum he was able to save from $18 to 

20, which amount he systematically banked 
and refused to touch in any way. Although he 
had only hired to the farmer for the crop sea- 
son, the latter was so pleased with him that he 
offered him a winter’s job cutting wood at 
eighty cents a cord, five cents more than the 
prevailing price. This did not include board, 
though the farmer granted him the use of a log 
cabin that had formerly been used by some lum- 
bermen. 

Cutting cordwood was new to the young 
Swede, and he was able during the first month 
to account for only twenty cords. By the mid- 
dle of the winter, however, he was able to cut 
and cord not less than fifty cords, so toughened 
had his muscles become to this kind of labor. 
To do this, though, no time could be lost—the 
first rays of the morning found him in the 
woods with axe and saw, where he remained un- 
til the winter twilight thickened into darkness. 
Be it said to his credit, however, that he always 
took a full sixty minutes for the preparation 
and eating of his noonday meal, even though he 
had to hold himself sometimes from returning 
sooner, so great was his desire to get ahead. 


The woods in which Laxson worked spread 
over a range of bluffs that monopolized one side 
of a little creek that bore the Indian name of 
Saugatucket. Near the summits of the bluffs, 
limestone protruded in wide ledges, and there 
were indications that the deposits extended deep 
into the hills. In one place considerable blast- 
ing had been done, probably in securing stone 
for a house foundation. By a chance, one day 
early in March, Laxson wandered during the 
noon hour up to this old quarry on a tour of 
investigation. The whiteness and seeming puri- 
ty of the stone appealed to him for some unex- 
plainable reason, and he explored the ledge care- 
fully. He noted particularly that the stone was 
very largely of shell formation, and he recalled 
hearing his father remark frequently to other 
masons that such stone produced a superior 
grade of lime when burned. 

“Wonder why such superior limestone isn’t 
being used?” he found himself inquiring. 
“Surely there must be a ready sale for lime out 
in this country where so much building is going 
on.” 

Opportunity was knocking at the mental door 
of the young Swede. 

Throughout the afternoon two opposing fore- 
es were contending for the mastery in the will 
power of the young laborer—one urging him to 
investigate the business of producing lime, the 
other attempting to dissuade him on _ the 
grounds that he was a stranger and ignorant of 
American ways. The skeptical voice also whis- 
pered insistently that if there was any money 
in the limekiln business some other person 
would have seized it. Long into the night the 
struggle continued, and ended with a determina- 
tion to investigate. Opportunity had not 
knocked in vain. 

The next day Laxson visited the village three 
miles away and inquired the price of lime in 
the barrel, and was told that fresh lime retailed 
at $1.10 a barrel. “Not very good lime, either,” 
the supply man volunteered. “I guess their kilns 
are about played out.” 

It should be stated that the dealer referred 
to the nearest kilns, some forty miles away by 
railroad, a fact not lost upon his questioner. A 
friendly, talkative cooper next furnished the 
information that lime barrels set up ought not 
to cost more than fiften cents apiece if bought 
in thousand barrel quantities. “I’d like a steady 
job of setting up lime barrels at four cents 
apiece,” he voluntered, a remark that did not 
fall upon deaf ears. 

The information thus far gained was very 
much to Laxson’s satisfaction. But before tak- 
ing any definite action he thought it prudent to 
visit the neighboring kilns and study first-hand 
the methods employed. He remembered an old 
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saying often quoted by his wise father, which 
interpreted into English would be synonymous 
with our familiar “Look before you leap.” 
The manager of the lime manufacturing com- 
pany took little notice of the young Swede who 
hung around for two days, though probably 
thinking that he was a newly arrived foreigner 
looking for work. During this time the visitor 
was able to size up the plant and to familiarize 
himself with the methods of making lime, bar- 
reling, storing, transporting and marketing the 
same. The latter facts he had to pick up piece- 
meal from seeming casual inquiries of the of- 
fice force, and the checkers at the cars. From 
an abandoned kiln he obtained the necessary 
details of structure—a brief examination con- 
vincing him that he was sufficiently skilled in 
masonry to erect kilns fully as good. Briefly, 
he concluded as a result of his investigations 
that he would be justified in embarking in the 
business. He argued to himself that failure is 
purely the result of not working a thing hard 
enough—of sleeping on the job, so to speak. 
The farmer who had been employing Laxson 
was surprised soon after, when the latter ap- 
proached him with an offer of ten dollars an 
acre for forty acres of the bluff land—one- 
fourth down and the balance in three years. 
“What on earth do you want with forty acres 
of that rock land, Charley?” the owner quizzed, 
rather astonished. “You can’t raise anything 
on it but white limestone rocks,” he added, 
rather jocosely. The price offered, however, 
was somewhat higher than idle lands command- 
ed in the neighborhood, and the farmer did not 
let his mental queries stand in the way of a 
seeming good trade. Charley parted with one 
hundred dollars of his savings, signed a mort- 
gage, and in return received the coveted deed. 
Like every wise business man Charley had 
carefully thought out his plans for the next 
three years. Briefly, these were as follows: 
Spend the balance of the spring in cutting wood 
—secure enough to run a kiln through the fall 
and winter months; work for farmers through 
the busy harvest season in order to increase 
working capital; contract with a local saw- 
mill man to cut sufficient native lumber in Sep- 
tember for the necessary sheds and store rooms; 
quarry the stone and build a small kiln during 
October; employ two laborers and a teamster 
on a commission basis for the fall, winter, and 
spring following; begin burning and selling 
lime in November. Charley also resolved that 
only thoroughly burned A-1 quality of lime 
should ever be offered for sale. In his visions 
he saw this feature necessary to real success. 
Faithful to his plans, Charley chopped, 
sawed, and split vigorously through the months 
of March, April, and May, with the result that 


one hundred and fifty cords stood to his credit 
before the harvest season began in June. This 
amount of wood he estimated would be enough 
to supply one kiln through the greater part of a 
year. The harvest season proved profitable, 
Charley being able to command $2.25 per day 
throughout. By the early part of September he 
had been able to get in sixty-five days, which 
added $146.25 to his capital. This on the first 
of October amounted to $360.45, a sum which 
he resolved he would spend only with the utmost 
caution. 

The first drain upon this capital was the pay- 
ment for the lumber that had been sawed in 
September, the 10,000 feet so measured at 
$5.00 per thousand, amounting to $50.00. Dur- 
ing October he found it necessary to employ a 
man to help quarry rock and to assist him in 
building his kiin—a second drain of his capital 
of $40. Three thousand fire brick for lining 
the kiln added another $45. When he finished 
his single kiln and the adjoining sheds about 
the middle of November, he had depleted his 
capital to $175.45—the extra items being for 
labor, hardware, etc. 

It did not prove an easy matter to secure 
laborers and a teamster on a commission basis 
for the regular work of operating the kiln. The 
persons he approached seemed dubious about 
the success of the venture, and several were in- 
quisitive as to just how much money he had in 
the bank. Finally, however, he was able to in- 
duce two young men and a discouraged team- 
ster of the town to contract for twelve months 
on the following basis: Laxson to stand good 
for all expenses; each of the laborers to re- 
ceive 15 per cent of the profits; the teamster 
to receive 25 per cent of the profits, but to fur- 
nish team, wagon, etc., and to provide the keep 
of his horses. The duties of the latter included 
hauling wood to the kiln, also the quarried rock, 
and the delivery of the lime to the car or to 
local patrons. 

Naturally Laxson’s venture was the talk of 
the neighborhood, and many were the prophe- 
cies that the young Swede would go broke in a 
short time. The two laborers and the teamster 
heard so much of this that during the first 
month they worked in a very half-hearted man- 
ner, evidently being fearful that their work was 
being thrown away. This worked an extra 
hardship upon Charley, for he was forced to do 
much of the other men’s duties in order to keep 
all the ends up. At the same time he knew that 
he must appear cheerful and optimistic if he 
was to retain his partners—something difficult 
to do when urged to the very limit of endurance. 
Nevertheless, no one ever heard from his lips 4 
harsh or impatient word. On the contrary, he 
lost no opportunity of reminding his partners 
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how large the profits would be when the sales 
n in earnest. 

Whether chance has anything to do with pros- 

rity is, of course, not debatable. Charley pro- 
fessed to believe that it had no place in any 
financial scheme at all. This belief was put 
to a severe test during the first month that the 
kiln was set in operation. The purchase of bar- 
rel material and the cost of putting the same to- 
gether, various other items seen and unforeseen, 
had reduced Laxson’s capital to a little less than 
$60.00. In the storage sheds were 800 barrels 
of lime that in spite of letters to builders and 
supply companies did not seem to move. Down 
deep in his heart, Charley was beginning to feel 
just a little bit uneasy as to the final outcome. 
As time wore on and no orders came, and his 
bank balance was steadily shrinking, he realized 
that he must go out after orders if he was to 
keep his head above water. Accordingly one 
morning he boarded the train for a near-by 
town, determined to make sales if he had to cut 
the price to absolute cost. 


Just in front of Charley sat two laborers, 
seemingly carpenters, conversing casually. A 
chance remark, “they’ll be ready for the plaster- 
ers,” caught his ear. He listened more atten- 
tively, and was able to catch the name of the 
town and the character of the building, which 
proved to be a courthouse. Three hours later 
saw him in the town in question, interviewing 
the contractor, who, fortunately, was of Swed- 
ish descent. The latter examined his samples, 
pronounced the same to be of splendid quality, 
and gave him an order for five hundred barrels, 
cash on delivery. The price agreed upon ren- 
dered a profit of forty cents a barrel. 

This initial order was the entering wedge for 
many others of quite large amounts in this 
county seat. His lime proved so satisfactory 
that builders in the vicinity would use no other. 
Throughout the winter and spring he never had 
more than a hundred or so barrels in storage at 
any one time; ‘ and so great grew the demand 
that additidnal laborers and two extra team- 
sters had to be employed. At the end of the 
first year his own profits amounted to $1,684. 
The business was an assured success. The ca- 
lamity howlers changed their tune and began 
wildly to acclaim that they had always suspect- 
ed that the young Swede had something in him. 

One day about this time he heard the chance 
question, “Whose lime are they using on this 
job?” “Laxson made it.” Like a broadside it 
came to him that here was his slogan. There- 
after every barrel of lime that left his store- 
house bore the words: “Laxson made this lime.” 
His advertising, letterheads, letter returns, car- 
ried the same sentence. Its value to him in his 
business he estimates now to be many thou- 


sands. His advice to all who produce a meri- 
torious article is to tag it with some short, 
catchy phrase. In his own instance he has 
found it has richly paid. 

The contract between Laxson and his three as- 
sistants was renewed for another twelve 
months. Before this period had expired, he be- 
gan to realize that a company should be formed, 
so promising did the business seem. This was 
done. Laxson, the two laborers and the team- 
ster pooling their resources. A little more capi- 
tal was needed, and two men of considerable 
means were brought into the company. The con- 
trol and major division of the profits, however, 
Laxson reserved to himself. 

What has been related happened more than 
twenty years ago. Like all well-established 
businesses, the Laxson Lime Company extended 
its facilities and territory. Ten years after its 
founding, ten kilns were in operation. A spur 
railroad had been built to connect with the main 
line four miles away. Laxson Lime may be 
found in the market hundreds of miles away. 
The supply of limestone seems inexhaustible, 
and continues to be of shell formation, thus as- 
suring continued A-1 quality. Charley Laxson 
is today a millionaire, and the others associated 
with him are only a little less than so. In their 
cases, white, uninviting hills proved to be gold- 
en—only it took, on the part of the discoverer, 
grit, determination, and dogged perseverance 
to bring about the alchemic change. 


Our Lord’s ‘at Home’ Day 
MINNIE MORTIMER 


’Tis always His ‘at home’ day.... 
How patiently He waits.... 

How lonely is His prison 

Behind the tiny gates.— 

He hears His children coming... . 
Softly they tread the aisle; 

He sees their genuflexion, 

And greets them with a smile. 


And then He is so busy— 
List’ning to human hearts 

That pour out their vexations, 

And show the wounded parts.— 

To show who need His guidance, 
His soothing Hand to heal, 

What sweet, what tender Friendship 
Does Jesus Christ reveal!— 


At Mass how weary, distracted, and irrever- 
ent we often are, though our faith tells us it is 
the same thing as if we had stood with our 
Lady and St. John beneath the Cross on Calva- 
ry.—F aber. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Have we discovered the germ of the germs? Stud- 
ies in France indicate that disease germs may have, 
in their turn, smaller bodies to prey upon them. The 
new bodies cannot be observed through a microscope, 
but the evidence so far obtained seems to justify the 
assumption of their existence. They have been labeled 
‘bacteriophages,’ that is, bacteria eaters. 

—A new manufacturing process makes lumber out of 
sawdust, bark, ete. The new product is said to be 
proof against rot. 

—The partially deaf may now use the telephone. A 
small vacuum tube amplifier is attached to the regular 
telephone set. 

—Many a radio fan is acquainted with the disturb- 
ances in his set due to the high voltage lines, motors, 
street cars, etc. Investigation has shown this may 
mean a defect in the transmission lines, or the motors. 
This disturbance in the radio reception has been ap- 
plied by power companies to detect electrical leaks. 

—Are certain fish living gasoline motors? A careful 
study of sharks and rays shows that they have within 
themselves, particularly in the liver, oils like to the gaso- 
line, vaseline, and parafine. Man is unable to utilize 
these as foods, since they pass through the system 
unchanged. The fish, however, can oxidize these oils, 
and this may explain why the shark and ray can trav- 
erse great distances with great speed and without 
rest. These fish might thus serve as a source of the 
oils for industrial purposes, to ward off the menace of 
diminished oil supplies. 

—A triumph of modern chemistry from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents is announced in the success 
of a straw plant at St. Paul’s Park, Minn. From a ton 
of straw the chemical company obtains 12,600 cubic feet 
of gas, 640 pounds of carbon suitable for elastic paint, 
16 gallon of phenol oil for antiseptic purposes, 400 
pounds of pitch element suitable for fireproof material. 
Acetic acid promises to come into the list upon the in- 
stailation of suitable equipment. 

—The American Museum of Natural History recently 
received a cargo of ocean fish interesting from the 
popular as well as from the scientific view. One fish 
has its stomach in a sort of show case open for public 
inspection. It has an enormous mouth, distensible jaws, 
elastic stomach, and an ability to swallow and digest 
specimens several times its own size. Some deep fish 
carry their own lighting plants with them. They have 
port and starboard lights, with colors against the regu- 
lations; head and tail lights, torches at the end of long 
fingers, built-in lanterns, and rows of lights. One speci- 
men emits light from nearly every pore. One ques- 
tion now answered was as to how the fish produced the 
light. It had been known that some fish produced their 
own light by a sort of phosphorescent glow, and others 
were known to have colonies of light-giving bacteria 


controlled by curtains like to eyelids. The deep-sea 
life, however, was found to produce its own light by 
direct methods. 

—Enough is_ splendid,—too much is perilous,—so 
runs the saying for sunlight. Such is the warning of 
certain physicians. A person with a coat of tan is in 
less danger of sunburn than one whose skin always 
remains white. The reason advanced is that the ultra- 
violet, or chemical, rays of the sun can filter through 
the tan, but is stopped by the white skin. 

—-Whilst a prominent insurance company is sounding 
a warning against the fake cancer cures that flood 
the patent medicine market, the scientific world is fol- 
lowing with interest the studies of cancer in England, 
The announcement is made that an organism has been 
isolated that may prove to be at least one source of 
cancer. Whilst the popular press promises a remedy 
for cancer now that a cause has been found, the medical 
press takes the discovery with great reserve, and holds 
little hope of a remedy for the present sufferers. 

—Living long and living well are not necessarily the 
same. Disease prevention, however, makes life also 
more agreeable. The late increase of the average life 
to fifty-eight years should promise also a better life. 
We are warned by serious authors that the great de- 
sideratum is temperance in eating, drinking, work, 
play, and in all that conduces to life. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—To reduce the waist line, put both hands against 
the table and push back. 

—Will survival of the fittest give us the wingless 
mosquito? 

—Doctors prescribe rest and change, but most people 
do not have the change. 

—If the scientific speaker cannot electrify his hear- 
ers, he might at least gas them. 

—The young boy’s definition of a molecule: “Some- 
thing so smail that it cannot be seen through a microbe.” 

—To make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, plant a vegetable. 

—One great aid to longevity is not to drive a car. 

—Many cities are always enjoying a law enforce- 
ment weak. 

—The cowcatcher will soon be called a lizzie-catcher. 

—Many people do not believe in signs, even at a rail- 
road crossing. 

—The new private post cards say: 
your thoughts. 

—Many farmers do not hatch their own chickens, but 
keep hens for that purpose. 

—The modern druggist must learn to compound 
stews, and to assemble sandwiches. 

—Before the law of gravity was passed, how did we 
stick to his earth? 

—Silence is a good substitute for brains. 
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—Great hindrances to the tourist today are the bill- 
board and the boardbill. 

—The world is growing more complicated. Many men 
of several decades past could not understand their wives. 
Now they understand neither their wives nor their 
automobiles. 

—Wanted: a self-parking car. 

—In the present coal strike, if the parties have fore- 
sight, we shall soon have anthracite. 

—A criminal lawyer nowadays must study less law 
and more strange diseases. 

—tThe U. S. leads the world in telephones and nervous 
disorders. 

—The four seasons for many people are: salt, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and pepper. 

—Is it not strange,—the child is often under six so 
as to travel half-fare, but often over sixteen, so as to 
drive a car. 

—The keep-up of an airplane is a greater worry 
than the upkeep of an automobile. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—More than 6,000 Knights of Columbus assembled at 
the forty-third annual international convention of the 
order at Duluth, Minnesota, early in August. The order, 
which now has a membership of 751,000, is rapidly in- 
creasing numerically. The night schools for veterans 
have been discontinued. Attention will now be turned 
to the Columbian Squires, a junior organization for 
boys and young men. 

—Forty years in the service of Catholic youth is the 
record held by the Young Catholic Messenger, an ex- 
cellent and attractive young people’s paper that is 
printed at Dayton, Ohio. This splendid little paper, 
which in the past has been a semimonthly, enters its 
forty-first year as a weekly. The Young Catholic Mes- 
senger ably fills its mission. We wish it unlimited suc- 
cess. 

—‘Daniels” is the name of a new pullman car, which 
is so called after Oscar J. Daniels, a colored pullman 
porter, who was scalded in a wreck by escaping steam 
while attempting, to close the door of his car. Daniels 
was a member of St. Monica’s Holy Name Society of 
Chicago. 

—At the age of 106 years Mrs. Mary Wright Nagle 
died recently at East St. Louis, where she had lived 
over sixty years. Mrs. Nagle was born in Ireland. Her 
first husband died as a union soldier in the Civil War. 
One of her grandsons who served in the World War 
was killed in service. 


—Rev. Leo Besnard, a saintly Sulpician, professor of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, died on August 
%th. Father Besnard was born at Lisieux, France, in 
1859, long before “The Little Flower” entered the Car- 
mel. He knew the saint personally, however, and had 
given her Holy Communion. 

—Fathers Philip Rittmeier, O. F. M., and Emanuel 
Behrendt, O. F. M., of the St. Louis Province, and five 


Franciscan Sisters of Springfield, Illinois, together with 
two lay nurses, Miss Antoinette, of St. Louis, and Miss 
Bertha Buehler, of Indianapolis, sailed on September 
17th for the Chinese missions in the Vicariate of Tsin- 
anfu, North Shantung. The sisters will establish a hos- 
pital. 

—tThe Holy Father distributed personally Holy Com- 
munion to 750 who work on the tramways of Rome and 
made an affectionate address to these humble laborers. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph Guillot, chaplain at St. Jos- 
eph’s novitiate at St. Paul, who, as a boy, knew St. 
Jean Baptiste Vianney, curé of Ars, went to Ars to at- 
tend the celebrations held there in honor of the canon- 
ization of the servant of God. 

—Six Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph of Perpetual 
Adoration came from Europe to Lafayette, Indiana, 
fifty years ago. There they established themselves. 
God has been with them and their foundation has pros- 
pered. The community has grown from a half dozen 
to more than a thousand professed sisters and novices. 
These sisters conduct a number of large hospitals and 
many parochial schools besides other institutions of 
mercy. On September 1, 2, and 3 they commemorated 
in a fitting manner the fiftieth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of their first sisters at Lafayette, which is the 
American motherhouse of the order. On the closing 
day of the memorable celebration the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed throughout the day. 


—Holy Cross Priory, Cafion City, Colorado, has been 
raised to the dignity of an Abbey by the Holy Father. 
The election of the first Abbot will take place early in 
December after the return from Rome of the Abbot- 
President of the Cassinese Congregation. The bene- 
diction of the new Abbot will probably not occur till 
March 21, the feast of St. Benedict. 


—The Catholic Truth Society of Oregon began on 
September 3rd at Portland to broadcast a series of 
sermons on Catholic truth. The sermons or lectures 
will be broadcast each Thursday evening for six months. 
The first sermon was on Faith. 


—Because of the storm raised recently in a southern 
state the topic of evolution has been widely discussed. 
Tennessee has gained some notoriety by decreeing 
through her legislators that this subject may not be 
taught in the schools that are supported by the state. 


—0On September 6, 7, and 8 the Fathers of the Society 
of the Divine Word, at Techny, Illinois, held a three- 
day celebration in memory of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of their Society in Holland, by Rev. 
Arnold Janssen. Since its foundation on September 
8th, 1875, the Society has had a marvelous growth. 
There are at present 4,412 members, of whom 780 are 
priests, 840 brothers, 400 seminarians, 85 clerical nov- 
ices, 116 aspirants, and 1,750 college students prepar- 
ing for the priesthood in the Society. Father Janssen 
was also the founder of the Sister Servants of the 
Holy Ghost, a mission sisterhood, which in the thirty- 
five years of its existence numbers 1,600 professed sis- 
ters and novices. The Fathers of the Society of the 
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Divine Word have been in the United States twenty- 
five years. Besides the big mission plant at Techny, 
Illinois, they have preparatory schools in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts besides a seminary in Mississippi in 
which they are preparing colored youths for the priest- 
hood to labor among their own race. 

—The Franciscan Fathers of the ancient mission at 
Santa Barbara, California, which was partially de- 
stroyed by an earthquake not long ago, are making an 
appeal for help to restore the mission. They invite all 
who are interested in our country’s historic landmarks 
to aid in the good work. Donations sent to the Francis- 
can Fathers, Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Calif., will 
be heartily welcomed. The damaged buildings will have 
to be restored at once or they will have to be com- 
pletely demolished. It is estimated that $500,000 will be 
required to repair the damages. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 


Dom Louis BovuvIi.uiers, O. S. B. 


BELGIUM:—The Abbot of Chemay Abbey, Dom An- 
selm Le Bail, in his “The Order of Citeaux, La Trappe,” 
has expressed himself with strength, sweetness, and 
serenity. The work treats of monastic orders in general 
and of St. Bernard, La Trappe, and Citeaux in particu- 
lar. The author has written with an evident love of his 
subject. The well-documented book concludes with the 
three elements of Cistercian life: prayer, divine office, 
and manual labor. There are twelve rare wood cuts, 
two of the plans of Citeaux, dating from 1708. As an 
appendix there is a comprehensive list of all the Cis- 
tercian abbeys in the world—57 abbeys of monks, 22 of 
nuns, and 21 affiliated monasteries of nuns under the 
jurisdiction of bishops in Spain. 

Dom Bonaventura Sodar, O. S. B., gives us the life, 
correspondence and spiritual communications of an ad- 
mirable nun of Artois in “La Mére Jeanne Deloloé, 
O. S. B.,” (1594-1660). (Paris, De Brower and Cie, 10 
frs. 1925, 12°, 340 pp.). This is the second edition of 
this popular book, the first being by the late Dom 
Destrées (1904). It contains a portrait and facsimile 
letter of this famous Benedictine mystic of the 17th 
century. She was the object of extraordinary favors 
on the part of the Sacred Heart and by reason of her 
73 privileged communications, together with her fresh- 
ness of sentiment, Mother Deloloé deserves to be com- 
pared with the great St. Gertrude. These pages, to- 
gether with a preface of forty-four pages, are excellent 
reading—prayers in interesting prose. 

A volume, unique in its substance, is Dom I. Rye- 
landt’s “Essay on the Moral Physiognomy of St. Bene- 
dict.” (Maredsous, 1924, 12°, 95 pp. 3 fres.). This 
little volume breathes of the gravity and antique simplic- 
ity of the Patriarch and his biographer, St. Gregory 
the Great. It is the latter that Dom Ryelandt, the prior 
of Maredsous, a psychologist and theologian of the first 
order, uses as his foundation stone. Without repudiat- 
ing modern historical criticism, he rejects off-hand the 


pseudo-historical documents to which many had given 
great credit. But the portrait of St. Benedict does not 
lose any of its resemblance, in fact, there is an original 
tone to the last chapter of the book, wherein is shown a 
relation of spirit between St. Benedict and St. Francis 
de Sales. No doubt this chapter was inspired by the 
works of St. Francis, edited under the leadership of 
Dom Benedict Mackey (1865-1906) of Douai Abbey. 


GERMANY:—A new edition of the ““Messbuch der Hei- 
ligen Kirche, Lateinisch und Deutsch mit Liturgischen 
Erklaerungen,” by Dom A. Schott has made its appear- 
ance. It contains over a thousand pages and is pub- 
lished by Herder. This new edition shows great prog- 
ress over a former one and certainly is to be recom- 
mended as the best existing today in the German tongue, 
The introduction of sixty pages on the history of the 
Mass contains principles which are indispensable for the 
understanding of the Liturgy. 


One of the most interesting of recent German pub- 
lications is Dr. Arthur Schlegel’s “Die Benediktiner- 
Kirche zu Weingarten.” (Weingarten, 1924, M. 1.50). 
Its 42 beautiful illustrations serve to convey an idea 
of the artistic treasures contained in the church and 
also of its architectural importance. The book was 
published to commemorate the second centenary of one 
of the most imposing Benedictine churches in Southern 
Germany. Weingarten, near Ravensburg, in Wiirttem- 
berg, is famous for its grand Benedictine Abbey with 
its three towers. The abbey was founded in 1053 by the 
Guelphs. The Abbey was suppressed in 1809. From 
1868 to 1918 the monastery was used as a barracks. 
In 1922 it was restored to the Benedictine and it is now 
occupied by the monks who came from Erdington, Eng- 
land, after the late war. For years the abbey church, 
an elaborate baroque structure, served as the parish 
church of the town of Weingarten. It was built in 
1715-24 according to the plans of Franz Baer. The 
noteworthy sights in this church are the magnificent 
stucco ornamentation, the ceiling paintings, the choir 
stalls (1720), and the large and wonderful organ by 
Dom Gabler over the vestibule (1737). The greatest 
treasure of Weingarten Abbey was its famous relic of 
the Precious Blood which is now preserved in the 
church of Weingarten. Dom Gabriel Bucclin, the fa- 
mous writer, was a monk of Weingarten. 


The little “Wanderbuechlein” by the, humanist Johan- 
nes Butzbach, O.S.B., (1478-1526), is one of the most 
fascinating and valuable of recent books. Its importance 
was first recognized by D. Becker, who discovered it 
among the Latin manuscripts of Butzbach preserved 
in the University Library of Bonn. Becker issued a 
German translation of it in 1869. This translation has 
now become very scarce and the recent reprint by the 
Insel-Verlag, Leipzic, is most welcome. As a true and 
faithful picture of the past, a picture of the life, man- 
ners and morals of the Fifteenth Century, in the years 
immediately preceding the Lutheran Revolution, it is 
unsurpassed. Most valuable also is its description of 
school life at Deventer in the days of the great humanist 
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Desiderius Erasmus. The small price of this excellent 
little book is but 1 mark. 

Another interesting little book is that recently pub- 
lished by the Bonifacius Druckerei in the great work 
of Konrad Kerch, S. J., viz. “Helden des Christentums,” 
a delightful biography. The new volume, entitled: “Mit 
Zepter und Hirtenstab” (With Sceptre and Pastoral 
Staff) deals very adequately with such great medieval 
figures as Adalbert of Prague, Bruno from Quarfurt, 
Odilo of Cluny, Henry II of Germany, and Gregory 
VII. The little studies are based on an ample knowl- 
edge of the best sources, are very informingly written 
and everywhere betray a knowledge of the most recent 
literature on the subject. Gregory VII is especially 
well treated. 2 marks, 40. 

Thirty years ago Heinrich Brockhaus first published 
his authoritative work. “Die Kunst in dem Athosklé- 
stern.” (Art in the monasteries of Mount-Athos). 
Scholars now gratefully welcome the appearance of a 
second edition of this highly important and indispensa- 
ble work. All the new material gathered by the learned 
research of a host of scholars in recent years has been 
duly incorporated in the new edition. A peculiar fas- 
cination is attached to the study of these ancient 
monasteries on the famous Mountain of the Monks— 
a fascination which even in our days is finding renewed 
expression in the appearance of recent scholarly books 
on the subject, such as those of Hasbruck, Gelzer, Bell 
and Millet. 


The Eyes 


Bes like the teeth, should have regular examina- 
tion to insure proper care. Eye diseases are not 
always apparent and are not always easily recognized. 
Often diseases of the eye occur which cause little or 
no pain, redness or other signs of inflammation, in which 
impairment of vision is so gradual as to escape notice 
until irreparable damage is done. Many of these non- 
apparent diseases are of the very gravest character 
and neglect of attention may cause the loss of vision 
of an eye, and in extreme cases may result in total 
blindness or loss of life. 

The human eye.is a very delicate piece of mechanism 
and may suffer from mechanical defects with their cor- 
responding loss of vision and much pain and discomfort 
from loss of health. Most of these may be corrected 
with proper lenses. Few fields exist where incompe- 
tency, deception, dishonesty, and fraud have found so 
many and so easy victims. 

In lenses there are all grades from perfect to rankest 
culls. In the men doing this work of lense fitting even 
a wider variation of qualification and character exists 
than in the materials which they use. A patient who 
is not experienced may be deceived easily in the quality 
of materials and in the quality of service. It is im- 
portant that the patient knows something of the char- 
acter and qualifications of the man into whose hands 
he entrusts his vision. 


Some definitions may be interesting. An oculist is a 


licensed doctor of medicine (M. D.). His special train- 
ing is builded on this foundation and is in addition to it. 
He is not limited by law to the practice of his specialty. 

An optician is one who makes or sells things optical. 
The non-dispensing optician bears the same relation to 
the oculist that the instrument maker does to the sur- 
geon. 

An optometrist—coming from opto (eye) and metrist 
(measure)—is an eye measurer. Neither the optome- 
trist nor the dispensing optician is qualified as an M. 
D. They are therefore limited by law in eye troubles 
to fitting glasses in what is known as ‘manifest refrac- 
tions,’ a method which may or may not meet the require- 
ments in the case. 

The country is flooded with itinerant ‘spec peddlers’ 
and mail order eye doctors. It would be as unreason- 
able to fit your false teeth by such method as to fit your 
spectacles. 

Knowing these facts, it is the privilege of every in- 
dividual to get his glasses from whom he chooses, but 
if he values his vision, he should consult a man known 
to have training, skill, and experience, and who has 
built his specialty upon the broad foundation of a gen- 
eral medical education. The more general medicine he 
knows, the better specialist he will be. 

The National Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City distributes pamph- 
lets and literature on the eye. 


TRACHOMA 

Trachoma, the contagious disease of the eyes which is 
so widespread in the United States, is as old as history 
itself, but its contagiousness has been recognized only 
in modern times and only recently have intelligent ef- 
forts been made to control its spread. 

No immigrant who shows evidence of being infected 
with trachoma is allowed to enter the country. Many 
states have been active in attempting to control this 
disease by passing laws and regulations. However, be- 
fore our present regulations were adopted and efforts 
made to enforce them, trachoma gained a foothold in 
some of our more remote communities and has remained 
prevalent for years. 

We do not know what specific organism causes tra- 
choma, but that some organism is responsible for its 
spread cannot be doubted, for the disease spreads slow- 
ly through a family or through a group of persons who 
are thrown closely together. It would appear that all 
persons of all ages are susceptible to trachoma. We 
know also something about the ways in which trachoma 
is transmitted. The disease apparently can be trans- 
ferred on the fingers and by articles such as handker- 
chiefs, towels, and washbasins. Those who have made 
a study of the disease in localities where it prevails, 
have come to regard the common towel as one of the 
principal agents in transmission. 

A pronounced case of trachoma is not difficult to rec- 
ognize. An affected person usually experiences smart- 
ing, hot eyes, very much as if some foreign body had 
been caught under the lid. The disease develops slowly 
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in the membrane lining the eyelid. Puffy membrane in- 
side of eyelid, softening of tissue and sometimes a dis- 
charge of mucus and pus. The membrane is pale or 
yellowish red and unevenly rough. Sometimes the con- 
dition appears without antecedent inflammation, so that 
the real nature is for a time unknown to the patient, 
when the first symptoms appear, attention should be 
given at once. 

Blindness often results from trachoma. Trachoma 
lasts for years with constant irritation and discomfort 
to the patient; impairs his earning capacity and ruins 
the life and happiness of entire families. 

The control of trachoma depends primarily upon the 
observance of such rules of hygiene as the avoidance of 
towels and similar articles used in common and insuring 
cleanliness of the hands of those coming in contact with 
the disease. 

Until recently the course of treatment required even 
to arrest the disease was a long and tedious one. How- 
ever, thanks to modern medical methods, large numbers 
of sufferers are promptly cured by a minor operation. It 
may be said that by proper management the disease is 
curable. Neglect is damaging. Prompt recognition and 
treatment are necessary factors. 

The task of controlling and preventing the spread of 
trachoma forms a part of the work carried on by the 
United States Public Health Service. The headquarters 
of trachoma work are located at Louisville, Ky. An 
officer of the Public Health Service, who investigated 
the prevalence of trachoma in the mountain districts of 
Kentucky, reports that one only has to see this disease 
as it exists in these mountains to appreciate what a 
fearful handicap it imposes upon its victims. The dis- 
ease, if not cured, not only lasts throughout the lifetime 
of the individual, but constantly claims other victims 
and gains strength as it goes along. It certainly is a 
fearful handicap with which to struggle through life, 
only to pass one’s final days in darkness—a burden to 
family and friends. 

By patience and unflagging perseverance of physi- 
cians this scourge is being removed and these mountain 
people are receiving an opportunity which has hereto- 
fore been denied them by reason of this ever-present 
handicap, trachoma.—Indiana State Medical Associa- 
tion. 


International Eucharistic Congress 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Publicity for the 28th International 
Eucharistic Congress to be held at Chicago, June 20th- 
24th, 1926, offers ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS in Prizes of 
$700, $200 and $100 for the best three Posters submitted 
to advertise the event. 


CONDITIONS 


Size of Poster—20x28 inches, including border. 


Color Scheme—Such as can be reproduced in the four 
color lithographic process. 


Lettering—“XXVIII International Eucharistic Con. 
gress, Chicago, June 20th-24th. 1926.” 

Text or Slogan—If incorporated, at the option and 
selection of the artist. 

Time Limit—NoOvVEMBER 15, 1925. 

While the Committee on Publicity will make every 
effort to return all designs submitted, other than those 
for which prizes are awarded, no responsibility attaches 
to its failure to do so. 

The prize-winning designs are to be the sole property 
of His Eminence, Cardinal Mundelein, in whose name 
the copyright will be taken. 

An effort will be made properly to exhibit the more 
attractive designs in connection with the general dis. 
play of the Congress. 


SUGGESTIONS 


For Slogans: “Chicago—Host to the Catholic World.” 

The object and end of the Congress is to more widely 
spread devotion to Jesus Christ in the Blessed Saera- 
ment; stimulate greater love for the Holy Eucharist 
and by a public manifestation of faith to make, at least 
partial, reparation for the indignities committed against 
Our Blessed Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia contains an informative 
article dealing with the Eucharistic Congresses of the 
past. The Encyclopedia may be consulted at most public 
libraries. 

Features on the Program—A Million Communions 
on the opening day. A Million visitors from out of 
town. Fifty thousand school children singing the Mass 
of the Angels at the Stadium. Higher Education Day. 
Women’s Day, Holy Name Night, Sectional Meetings 
at the Cathedral, Coliseum, Municipal Pier and in the 
principal Churches of the City. Cardinals, Bishops and 
Church Dignitaries, from every country in the world. 
The solemn closing with a procession on the beautiful 
Seminary grounds of St. Mary’s of the Lake, Mundelein, 
Illinois. 

Half the victory will be to get into the spirit of the 
occasion and catch an original idea; to make a Poster 
that will attract and interest; pious and artistic; to 
hang with equal grace in a railway station or Church 
vestibule, with “enough force of design and coloring to 
put over, pictorially, a concentrated story without con- 
versational copy.” 


Address all communications to Rev. E. L. Dondanville, 
Committee on Publicity, Headquarters 28th Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, 719 Cass Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


October 


P. J. SANDILL 
The summer wind prayed in the wood 
With trembling hands—now growing old— 
Each tree a chaplet served, and, lo, 
Each Ave turned a leaf to gold. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—If more people con- 
cerned themselves with being on God’s side in their 
undertakings, instead of hoping that God is on their 
side, this would be a very different world. It is said 
that during the Civil War someone remarked in the 
presence of Lincoln that he hoped that God was on our 
side. Lincoln replied: “I am not at all concerned 
about that, for I know that the Lord is always on the 
side of the right, but it is my constant anxiety and 
prayer that I and this nation should always be on the 
Lord’s side.” This is a thought which it would do well 
for us to carry away with us and reflect upon when we 
wish to decide the questions which affect our lives. 


Too Late 


“The casket was banked with beautiful flowers, trib- 
utes from a host of friends paying their last respects 
to the deceased.” Did you ever wonder as you read 
lines like the above whether the life which had been 
snuffed out would have been happier had the flowers 
been sent before the tired eyes had closed? Kindness 
after death does not cheer the burdened spirit. Tears 
falling on the icy brow makes poor atonement for cold- 
ness, neglect, and selfishness during the long years of 
struggle. Appreciation, when the tired heart has ceased 
to beat, has no inspiration for the stilled spirit. Flowers 
laid in profusion on the coffin cast no fragrance back- 
ward over the weary days. 


Disappointed 


A True Story 


When Jesus was a boy, growing up into manhood, no 
one that knew Him thought Him different from other 
men. Until He was about thirty years old He lived 
with Mary and Joseph and, as the Holy Bible says, 
He was obedient to them. Just think of it, Jesus was 
obedient to His Mother and to His Foster Father until 
He was thirty years old. I wonder how many children 
nowadays imitate Him in this virtue of obedience. How 
often is not just the opposite true in our days—parents 
obey their children? 

Now, when Jesus was thirty years of age He began 
His public life, that is, He went out to preach to the 
people, telling them what they must do to be saved. He 
told them that He was the promised Messias or Savior 
whom God had promised-to send. But before they 
would believe He had to give them some proof that 
He was really the Son of God. How did He prove it? 
He proved it by doing many wonderful things that 
other men could not do. These wonders we call miracles. 
The word miracle comes from the Latin and it means 
something astonishing or wonderful. Only God can 
work miracles. But sometimes He makes use of men to 
work miracles. This was the case in the lives of many 
of the saints. 

From your Bible History and from the Gospels that 
you hear on Sundays you will remember some of the 
miracles that Jesus worked. For instance, He made a 
sick child well, He raised to life a boy that had died, 
He gave sight to a blind man, He made a lame man 





"Nother sister! ’N’ I need 

A brother th’ worst way! 
Sisters can’t play ball ’r fight— 

“’Fraid-cats!” ’is what J say! 
Wont’ climb trees ’r hook a ride— 
Say they’re ’fraid they’ll fall! 
Let a feller tease ’em ’n’ 

They jus’.stan’ ’n’ bawl! 


Rainy days ’n’ Sundays, too; 
W’y, then I hafta stay 

In th’ house, ’n’ only jus’ 
Pertend ’at I kin play. 

It’s then I need a brother— 
T’ be th’ pirut crew— 
F’r th’ Spanish Main, I kin 

Make th’ attic do. 





I wish ’at maw would trade her 
With them folks moved nex’ door! 
Last week they got another 
Boy—yes, ’n’ they had four! 
I guess I’d better see her 
About it, right away; 
Before she goes ’n’ loves her— 
Then she'll hafta stay! 


—Exchange. 





FIRST LESSON IN MILKING 
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able to walk again, to the man that was dumb He gave 
the power of speech, to another who was deaf He re- 
stored His hearing. These and many other wonders 
Jesus did during the three years of His public life. Yet 
He did not do these things to show off His power but 
only to prove that He was God. If He had not proved 
it by wonders, people would not have believed in Him. 

Besides teaching the people that they must lead good 
lives, if they wished to be saved, He told them that they 
must also pray. And more than this, in the “Our Fa- 
ther,” or the “Lord’s Prayer,” as it is called, He taught 
them what they should ask for and how they should 
ask for it. The “Our Father” is Our Lord’s own pray- 
er. Can you say it—and do you say it devoutly every 
morning and evening? 

A prayer that is not said devoutly cannot be pleasing 
to God. Do not say your prayers hastily but slowly 
and attentively. Remember that when you pray you 
are speaking to God. If you recite your prayers so 
rapidly that you do not know yourself what you are 
saying, how can you expect God to hear you? You 
should rather fear that He will punish you for such 
carelessnes. If you are bothered with other thoughts 
when you pray, try to pay no attention to them, even 
if they trouble you throughout your prayer. Then 
your prayer will be pleasing to God. But if you pay 
attention to such thoughts, God will not be pleased 
with your prayer. Always see to it that you are atten- 
tive when you pray. 


Just Whistle 


When you are downhearted, 

And the world looks pretty blue, 
Think of some old song you know, 
And whistle it clean through; 
You will feel your spirits rising, 
Like the temperature in June, 
You will get away from trouble, 
With the old familiar tune. 


Your pockets may be empty, 
And your stomach may be too, 
But just dig up the old tune, 
And whistle it clean through; 
For round the corner, in your life, 
Good luck may be in store, 
So whistle through the old song, 
Then whistle it some more. 
Manda G. Clark. 


How Teacher Held Down The 


(Agnes Brown Hering) 

HE following narrative is the actual experience of 

a young school teacher, out on the prairies of 

South Dakota, who filed on a claim on land that 
had been opened up to settlement. Many and varied 
were her experiences. The companion of one of her 
trips, likewise a school teacher, tells the following story 
of pioneer life. 

“T have a few miles of transportation in my mileage 
book,” said Viola, “and I’d like to use it before the time 
expires, but I don’t know where to go.” 

“Come with me,” suggested Bertie joyfully, “when 
I go to ‘live’ on my claim. I need a companion and have 
worried myself to a shadow wondering whom I might 
find to accompany me.” 

“When do you go? How long do you remain? When 
do you return?” 

“Not so fast, fair questioner. Allow me to breathe 
and I'll be happy to explain.” Then she went on, “You 
see, ba claim of mine must be ‘held down’ once a 
month. 


Claim 


“To keep it from blowing away?” 

“Virtually, yes, for if I fail to make residence even 
once, some claim-jumper will spirit it away. This time 
I shall ‘live’ on it two months.” 

“You surely don’t mean that you are going to stay 
two whole months on that bleak, barren, desolate prairie 
far away from all sights and sounds, except the howling 
of the lonely coyote around your cabin door at night, 
and not a human voice but your own to break the stil]. 
= of the day? If you are, count me out, my dear 
ady.” 

“Oh, it isn’t quite as bad as all that. Your imagina- 
tion gets away with you. I am only twenty miles from 
Blunt and twenty-one miles from Pierre, the capital 
of this grand and glorious state. We'll go the last of 
July and return the second of August, thus making 
two months’ residence in so many days.” 

“In that case, count me in; but remember you coaxed 
me.’ 

It was the last day of July when the two school teach- 
= eae with bag and baggage from the train at 

unt. 

“We shall go to the post office first,” said Bertie, “to 
see about getting a ride with the mail man, who also 
carries passengers whenever there are any.” 

“Glad to have company,” answered this agreeable 
servant of Uncle Sam. “You wait at the hotel and me 
and Barney’ll drive around and pick you up when the 
mail is ready.” 

“Whoa, Barney!” sounded from without about thirty 
minutes later. At this signal the two young ladies went 
out to the conveyance that was to transport them to the 
“= on the claim. 

“Guess we can make room all right,” cheerily sug- 
gested Mr. Martin as he took in the inate.” “We 
have a little extry mail today. Three sacks is the general 
run, but there are two extry this time. We'll manage. 
We'll manage.” 

Somewhat dismayed, Viola and Bertie looked at the 
mail cart with its five sacks, a broom, several bundles 
and then at their own bags and packages. 

“Had to get a few parcels for some of the neighbors, 
spoke up Mr. Martin, as he endeavored to find a place 
for everything. 

“I thought you usually drove a team,” said Bertie, 
who felt an inward quaking at the outcome. 

“Well, I did, last winter, but I sold one horse and me 
and Barney gets along fine. Now I reckon you ladies 
better not try to hold up that umbrelly ’cause Barney 
somehow don’t take to ’em kindly.” 

“Giddap, Barney?” and they were off. It was the 
last day of July, under a burning, blistering, scorch- 
ing sun, over a baked prairie, and with the hot sand 
blowing in their faces. 

gh sar ga ~~ horse sense, no doubt, made him 
aware that he was being imposed upon and his digni 
insulted. Doubtless, reg felt the cen —_ 

Occasionally, as we passed along, thirsty little birds 
flew up out of the hot, sunburned grass cheeping faintly. 
“The little fellers want a drink,” suggested our driver. 
“All the ponds are dried up.” 

About six o’clock the claim shanty “hove in sight” as 
we reached the top of an eminence. After reminding 
Mr. Martin not to forget them on Monday morning, the 
two passengers alighted and prepared to “hold down” 
the claim for two whole months. 

“I see I have had company,” said Bertie, when she 
beheld the littered floor of the shanty. The coffee 
pot and skillets showed signs of having been used, and 
burnt matches were strewn here and there. 

“You run along outside and view the improvements 
_— I sweep, and we’ll have supper before you realize 
it. 
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“Please hurry, my dear pioneer, for I feel an empti- 
ness, an aching, a void, as it were, and after what I’ve 
seen thus far, I should like something substantial.” 

The improvements consisted of a few ploughed fur- 
rows and a “barb-wire” fence. 

“Why the fence, pray? To keep off the grasshop- 

rs?” queried Viola. 

“Someday, when I sell this valuable piece of land 
and make my fortune, you’ll be sorry you made fun of 
me, and you'll wish you were one of my friends,” 
laughed Bertie good-naturedly. 

“Far be it from me, dear lady, to discourage you in 
this noble cause which you have undertaken. Judging 
from the exhilarating odors that emanate from the 
cabin door, I opine that the evening repast is ready, 
and, with your kind permission, I will enter your hum- 
ble dwelling to partake of the festal dainties spread 
therein,” replied Viola. 

And so with many a laugh and jest the time passed. 
Before nightfall they walked four miles for water, re- 
turning hastily lest darkness overtake them on the way. 
Who of the gentler sex would not be afraid to be alone 
after nightfall on the boundless, rolling prairie? 

As they did not wish to attract the attention of a 
possible passer-by, they refrained from lighting the 
friendly lamp. The following day was Sunday. In 
spite of attempts to make the time pass merrily, it 
seemed the longest day of all the year. 

“T’ll be glad enough to see Barney in the morning to 
hug him,” ventured Viola. “Really, my dear, while I 
have enjoyed your society, and am glad that I could 
help you pass away the weary hours with the sunshine 
of my presence, I think you are paying too many pen- 
nies for a whistle. I wouldn’t come out here every 
month in five years for the whole of South Dakota.” 

“Really, it isn’t that bad,” answered Bertie. “You 
see, while I teach in Pierre, it is a sort of lark to come 
out here, for there is always some teacher eager to 
come with me. And besides, I get a whole lot of pleas- 
ure out of the trips. It isn’t always so hot as it is 
now. 

“No, especially not in January and February,” 
laughed Viola. “This beautiful expanse of free, rolling 
prairie, without a mortal in sight, gives me the shiv- 
ers.” 

In the morning Mr. Martin appeared with an empty 
mail cart, and two delighted young ladies scrambled in, 
glad to be on the return to Pierre. After visiting the 
State House, the public buildings, Fort Pierre across 
the Missouri River, and taking a ride on the “Big 
Muddy,” (the water of the great river is quite muddy 
as it hastens southward to join the Mississippi at St. 
Louis), the “holders-down” of the claim, feeling that 
they had sufficient excitement for one trip, boarded the 
train for home. 

Be it said in conclusion that this claim, despite all 
the efforts of the young school teacher to “hold it down,” 
was finally “jumped,” as they say out on the prairies, 
and the teacher lost out. 


Simplified Spelling 
An acrobat once tried to CCC 
The bar of a flying traPPP, 
But he missed, for A B 
Tried to sting him, U C.; 
Barring that, he could do it with EEE. 


A merchant went over the CCC 
To China to learn about TTT. 
He got very YYY, 
But he ruined his III 
In trying to master ChinEEE. 
—Exchange. 


Pioneer Stories 
(Agnes Brown Hering) 


Little Henrietta Lewis was born 86 years ago in 
New Jersey in sight of the big Atlantic Ocean. Her 
father was a sailor and she was always happy when she 
was watching the big ships. 

It was a big event in her life when she was old 
enough to go to school. Do you think she marched away 
proudly to school with book and tablet and pencil, and 
maybe a pretty new slate with a red border? Do you 
wonder if the teacher tried several seats to see which 
one was best suited to the little Henrietta? Bless your 
hearts, my dears, there was nothing like this for the 
little lady. The children sat on slabs of wood, and if 
they were blessed with long legs, their feet touched the 
floor, and if their legs were short, their feet swung back 
and forth or hung straight down. What sort of busy 
work did the teacher provide? Did the babies make 
cute little paper houses, and beds, and carts, and daisy 
chains out of bright-colored paper? Did they sing little 
action songs and play games? No, none of these. Well, 
what did little Henrietta do? Why, my dears, she sat 
on the slab of wood all day long and said the A B C’s 
three times! Yes, that was all she did. Do you think 
she enjoyed school? Well, I cannot say as to that. 
Perhaps there were some pleasant things about her 
school days, but I dare say they were not many. 

One day Papa Lewis told his family that they were to 
leave their home in New Jersey and go to New York 
State. The bridge at Niagara Falls had just been 
built and had not been tried, and since this was the 
first train to go over the new bridge, the engineer told 
the passengers that if they preferred to walk across 
they might do so. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis and their children walked a mile 
and arrived safe on the opposite shore. Some of the 
passengers remained on the train and they arrived safe 
also. 

"he little girl went to a Quaker school for a while, 
wnere the teacher said “thee” and “thou.” 

When she was older and was quite grown up, she 
lived in Wisconsin, where she was married to a good man 
named Joseph Ball. After a time Mr. and Mrs. Ball 
moved to Illinois, and then to Nebraska to a part of the 
state which was then unsettled. They lived in a log 
house for a little while, and later in a small frame 
house. There were no trees for miles around, but the 
pioneers of that time were not long in setting out trees. 
One winter when Mr. Ball had to be away from home 
working, a terrible storm came up. The weather was 
so cold that Mrs. Ball was afraid that she and the 
children would freeze to death so they moved the cook 
stove down into the cellar and lived there until the 
severe cold had passed. 

One time Mrs. Ball’s little boy Bert said, “I seed 
a snake in the bedroom.” She went in and looked around 
but saw nothing and told him, “I guess you didn’t see 
any snake.” Bert answered, “I guess if you had seed 
what I seed, you’d a said it was a snake.” A little 
later on she was sitting in a rocking chair holding her 
little Anna, who was sick. Glancing toward the bed- 
room door, she saw to her horror a large bull snake 
about four feet long crawling out. Putting the sick 
child down quickly, she found a weapon and killed the 
snake. 

Now Grandma Ball likes to tell her grandchildren 
stories of those early days when work was plenty and 
pleasures were few. She lives in a pretty house with 
many comforts and enjoys her garden and her flowers 
and takes much pleasure in the visits of her friends. 
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Grail Art Calendar--October 


Where shall I invest my pennies? 
Fill out the squares and read 1 vertically 
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6—To lay out capital 
7—One more than two 


Horizontal 
2—A popular eucharistic 


monthly 8—Tenth part of a dollar 
8—To satisfy (3 pers. (plur.) 
sing.) 9—Within 


4—Indefinite article 
5—Urgent want 


10—Indefinite article 
11—Skill in execution 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the Letter Box should be 
addressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


DEAR CORNERITES:—I am sorry to say that I have 
received only five letters this month. How many of you 
wish to discontinue the LETTER Box? Not one, I am 
sure. Then, why not write oftener? Do not forget THE 
CORNER through which you have gained so many friends. 
Won’t you please write for the Thanksgiving number 
and thus give the editor something to be thankful for? 


Eleanor Curtis Hillenmeyer writes from Lexington, 
Ky., to Aunt Agnes, saying: “I hope you will welcome 
me to the ‘Corner.’ Am I permitted to join?” Of 
course you are; so are all other good girls and boys. 
“I am a girl about four feet in height,” she continues. 
“I have long, blonde curls, grey eyes, and rosy cheeks. 
Am lively as a bird, Daddy says. Folks say I am 
small for my age.” 


Here is another from Mary Gonsalves, RR No. 1, 
Box 337, Rivera, Calif. “I am writing again to our 
jolly and progressive ‘Corner.’ There’s one time when 
I don’t mind writing and that’s when it’s to Aunt Agnes. 

“I have made many friends through the ‘Corner’ but 
I still haven’t enough letters to answer. I wish some 
more Carnerites would write to me. 

“A word about Los Angeles. It is a very big city 
indeed with an enormous population. At night from 
where I live the city looks like a strip of lights about 
four or five miles long.” 

Mary closes with the following flower puzzles, which, 
she takes care to mention, are not original: 

What flower suggests traveling a great distance? 
(Carnation. ) 


What flower is expressive of grief? (Bleeding heart.) 


What flower is a famous preacher? 


pulpit.) 


What flower is a reminder of winter? 


(Jack-in-the 


(Snowball.) 


What flower—combined with bread and milk—com. 


pletes a lunch? 


(Buttercup.) 


Cross-Word Puzzle No. 9 


pl Aladldl 


A | | 27 


Va |° 


YU 
La | 


yy 


adt 
| Wayla Vf? |_| 
ZZ 


V7 | 
Ty 
7 ao 





Vertical 


1—Recording Secretary 
2—Mister (abbr.) 
3—Instrument for repro- 
ducing sound 

4—Lined with fleece 
6—Act of avoiding slyly 
7—At what place 
8—Rhode Island (abbr.) 
9—Opposite to new 
10—Scatter seeds 

13—A riotous crowd 
18—A small folding bed 
21—The fruit of the oak 
22—A lyric poem 
23—Domesticated 
25—Natural Academy of 

Sciences (abbr.) 

26—A bar for lifting 
31—Year (abbr.) 
32—Before noon (abbr.) 
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Horizontal 
1—Outer edge 
38—Rocks near the sur- 

face of water (plur.) 
5—To make new again 
9—A king who solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx 
11—A small body of land 
surrounded by wa- 
ter 
12—Having an acid taste 
13—Month (abbr.) 
14—District of Columbia 
15—Exclamation of sur- 
prise 
16—Isle of Wight (abbr.) 


17—Established Church 
(abbr.) 

19—Revised version 
(abbr.) 

20—British America 
(abbr.) 


22—-Olympiad (abbr.) 
24—A prefix meaning to 
make 
26—Lieutenant (abbr.) 
27—A Turkish judge 
28—To mention by name 


. 29—People hostile to one 


another 

30—Very poor 

32—A flower 

33—Spirit distilled from 
cane juice 
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Answer to Puzzle in the September Issue 


The jumbled names of boys are Chester, Herman, 
Richard, Kenneth, Walter, Norman. 

“The teacher told Tommy Tucker to tie the tiger’s 
tail to the tree” is the sentence that you were in- 
structed to form out of a long group of letters by in- 
serting a certain consonant as often as necessary. That 
consonant was “t”’. 

To the third puzzle, which asks you to prove that 
half a dozen and half a score make just twenty and not 
more, Angela Cheap, of St. Mary’s Academy, 3300 W. 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., has sent in a solution. 
But since that mischievous little fellow, the “printers’ 
devil,” has misplaced the answer, we are unable to say 
whether it is correct or not. 


Solution to September Cross-Word Puzzle 
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“Exchange” Smiles 


A teacher had been telling her class of boys that 
recently worms had become so numerous that they de- 
stroyed the crops and it was necessary to import the 
sparrow to exterminate them. The sparrows multiplied 
ref fast and were gradually driving away our native 

irds. . 

Johnny was apparently very inattentive, and the 
teacher, thinking to catch him napping, said: 

“Johnny, which is worse, to have worms or spar- 
rows?” 

Johnny hesitated a moment and then replied: “Please, 
I never had sparrows.” 


“Who's the swell guy you was just talkin’ to?” asked 
Tony the boot-black. 
“Aw, him and me’s worked together for years,” an- 


Swered Mickey the newsboy. “He’s the editor of one of 
me papers.” 


“Look, daddy,” said a little six-year-old, “I pulled 
this cornstalk right up all by myself.” 
“My, but you are strong!” said his father. 


“I guess I am daddy. The whole world had hold of 
the other end of it.” 


Winnie’s mother had recently moved into a new neigh- 
borhood. One day she was upstairs dressing when the 
doorbell rang. 

“Run and open the door, dear,” said mother. “If 
it’s company, let me know and I'll be right down.” 

Winnie obediently opened the door and gleefully 
shouted up the stairway: “Oh, muvver, the doggie 
next door has come over to visit us, and he brought a 
lady with him!” 


“Are caterpillars good to eat?” asked little Jimmy. 

“No,” answered his father, “what makes you ask 
such questions at the table?” 

“Because you had one on your lettuce but it’s gone 
now. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—September opened as the driest and hottest month 
of the season. Late fruits did not get sufficient moisture 
to develop properly. Some of the fruits shriveled up 
on the trees. Many forest trees appeared to be in the 
throes of death. These have either died or have cast 
off their leaves so as to conserve their vitality for 
another season. Nature is not entirely devoid of all 
sense. 

—According to letters from Europe, it would seem 
that the great heat is focused on the western hemi- 
sphere.—Father Abbot writes us that he is much ham- 
pered in traveling by illness—cold and fever. 

—Brother Aloysius, the Abbey coachman during many 
years, had the misfortune to fall recently in such a way 
as to injure his left foot. Although the injured member 
is improving, still he finds it necessary to occupy a 
wheel chair for the time being. Only this summer he 
got a Studebaker touring car to take the place of the 
Ford sedan that he had been driving for several years. 

—A unique ceremony took place in the crypt of the 
Abbey Church at 6 a. m. on the morning of September 
1st. Mr. Frank A. Thuis, of Vincennes, a lonely wid- 
ower for some years, and Mrs. Julia Manning, a widow 
from Terre Haute, for mutual consolation in their ad- 
vancing years were united in the bonds of matrimony. 
The witnesses to this marriage were the recently mar- 
ried daughter and the youngest son of the bride, while 
the minister was the groom’s eldest son, Father Colum- 
ban Thuis, 0. S. B. Assisting the celebrant of the Mass 
were Father Stephen and Frater John, who is in dea- 
con’s orders, likewise sons of the groom. A fourth 
child, who could not be present, is Sister Rose Dolores, 
a Sister of Providence at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 

—Mr. Francis X. Hubbard, of East St. Louis, Illinois, 
was invested with the habit of St. Benedict and he 
entered the clerical novitiate on September 7th. On the 
following morning at Conventual High Mass, which was 
celebrated by Father Prior, Frater Hildebrand Elliott 
and Brother Gabriel Thibert pronounced their first, or 
triennial, vows. 

—Mr. Thomas Hoffman, an alumnus of our College, 
who is in the third year of theology at Kenrick Semi- 
nary, spent some days with us previous to the opening 
of school. He brought with him a cousin who desires to 
enter our community as a lay brother. 

—Paul Palmer, and two companions, of Murphys- 
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boro, Illinois, who spent the summer traveling by Ford 
through such celebrated towns and places as Chicago, 
Detroit, southern Canada (which is not yet struck 
with the blight of prohibition—the “bone dry” variety), 
Niagara Falls, and Sing Sing (where they were in 
dangerous proximity to the electric chair), to New York 
City. On the return trip they passed through Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and other towns of greater or less 
importance until they landed at St. Meinrad early in 
September. Here they remained a few days to regain 
strength for the “last leg” of the trip. Mr. Palmer is a 
brother of our Frater Jerome. He also has a sister in 
the Benedictine convent at Ferdinand. The white body 
of their “hunka tin,” as they labeled the “car,” was 
besprinkled with catchy inscriptions such as the fertile 
imagination of youth, which generally sees the comic 
side of life, can invent. The car was also strung with 
pennants from various cities through which they passed. 
Their “tin can” attracted attention wherever it went. 
But, and this is really shocking, in little old New York 
it even drew the curious gaze of Fifth Avenue. Fifth 
Avenue, we repeat for sake of emphasis. Several times 
it required the aid of the guardians of the great city to 
disperse the vulgar crowd that in its eagerness to see 
was really blocking traffic. Who could have believed 
that New York, aristocratic New York, the metropolis 
of ali North America, would have turned its “lamps” 
on a miserable little “flivver” from a cyclone-stricken 
hamlet of a middlewestern state. Be it said, of course, 
to the honor of the great city, that the gazers were not 
indwellers to the manor born but just plain “Rubes” 
from without the city’s gates, possibly less than “forty- 
five minutes from Broadway.” 

—Rev. Elmer J. Ritter, S. T. D., class of ’17, who has 
been assistant at the Cathedral at Indianapolis for 
nearly eight years, has now been appointed pastor of 
the Cathedral. 

—Rev. Charles Wagner, class of ’90, a brother of 
Father Vincent, died after a long illness on August 
31st at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville. A Solemn 
Requiem was celebrated at St. Anthony’s Church on 
September 3rd. The burial took place on the following 
day from the church at Ferdinand. Father Vincent was 
celebrant of the Mass at each place. R. I. P. 

—Our business manager recently enjoyed a visit from 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward R, Berheide, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. They were accompanied by their daugh- 
ter Helen, now Mrs. Slattery, and the latter’s three little 
boys. Mrs. Slattery lives at Los Angeles, but she has 
been spending the summer with her parents. 

—September 10th marked the return of the students 
to the Seminary. Many came from their homes in auto- 
mobiles. Some were brought, or were accompanied, by 
their Rev. pastors, mostly alumni of the Seminary. In 
the Preparatory Seminary 225 were registered, and of 
these nearly 80 are beginners. The Theological Semi- 
nary registered 103 with four more to come.—School 
was formally opened on the following day with a Solemn 
High Mass, which was celebrated by the Rector of the 
Seminary, Very Rev. Albert Kleber, O. S. B., S. T. D. 


—Early on the morning of the 10th a shower of rain 
brought some relief. It helped to settle the dust that 
had been accumulating on the roads for weeks. Since 
then a number of showers have fallen and in conse- 
quence the temperature is more agreeable. 

—Word comes from Seguin, Texas, that Rev. A. M. 
Wendling, O. S. B., class of ’06, is seriously ill. The 
patient has gone to Holy Cross Sanitarium, Deming, 
N. M., for treatment. We are sure that the many 
friends of Father Alphonse, who has been in the diocese 
of San Antonio for some years, will join us in prayer 
for his speedy recovery. 

—Rev. M. H. Bogemann, class of ’85, died at St. 
Louis on September 10th. For many years Father Boge- 
mann had been pastor at Bloomington, Indiana, the 
State University City. R. I. P. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


“Like Knights of Old” 

Do you know that the glorious Church that boasted 
an Augustine, a Cyril, and an Athanasius, “the Church 
that had witnessed the beginning of monasticism and 
could point to so many shining examples of it,” was 
overwhelmed by the onsweeping multitude under the 
banner of Mohammed? This prevalence of Moham- 
medanism in Africa constitutes one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the evangelizing of that continent. The 
followers of the prophet have literally overrun the 
whole continent. 

Whether the cause of their success is their great 
similarity of customs and manners between themselves 
and the Africans, or the appeal of their morality, or 
rather, lack of morality, or simply that “might makes 
right,” now is the time to act, Crusaders. Now, is 
when we are needed most, else we must give up the 
fight, for, due to the reasons cited above, whole tribes 
will go over to Islam. While the people remain fetishist, 
they are as good as enrolled under the banner of the 
Cross. But, once they are Mohammedans, they are lost 
to Christ. 

As the only real enemies of those other crusaders were 
the followers of the Prophet of Mecca, so it is today in 
Africa. Inasmuch, therefore, as the conversion of 
Africa is a conflict with Mohammedanism, missionary 
work there is a real crusade. 

The modern crusader’s mind, as he sets foot on the 
shores of Africa goes back to the days when other feet 
trod those same shores, “seeking human cargo or wealth, 
and he realizes that, in addition to the glory that will 
accrue to God from his mission, some return will be 
made to those poor wronged peoples for the wrong 
done to them”; that the whites, who deprived them of 
that dearest of natural gifts, their liberty, will give 
them in return the liberty of God’s children; that, 
having spoiled their country and them of their treas- 
ures, it will reciprocate by offering them “the riches 
of divine grace and the priceless treasure of the Pre- 
cious Blood.” 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Feud 


T was Sunday afternoon, and Angelita stood at the 

whitewashed paling fence which surrounded the gar- 
den of her home. The whitewash was no longer white, 
and was peeling off in great curling flakes, and the gate 
sagged on its hinges, while the house itself fairly 
pleaded aloud for a new coat of paint. But Angelita, 
who kept house for her sour old father, tried her best to 
make the windows look brave with cheesecloth curtains 
edged with dainty handmade lace—there was not money 
for more expensive ones, but the girl tried cheerfully 
to make the best of things. In the same way she had 
managed to make a neat, simple, white Sunday dress 
out of a voluminous lawn garment of her mother’s, 
which she had found in the old trunk in the attic. 

Her mother had been stout, despite the hard work 
which had been her portion, and the fashions of the 
time were generous, so, with a pattern purchased 
through a mail-order house, Angelita had, for a matter 
of 15¢, managed well enough. Too, she thought with 
thrifty satisfaction, there were several other old dress- 
es up there, which would yield as many new frocks, 
when the need occurred for them, for she required but 
little material, being small and slender, but endowed 
with a genius for making much out of little. 

However, this particular afternoon she was not over- 
ly happy, for down at the village church of St. Ann’s a 
gay bazaar was going on, and her father had refused to 
allow her to attend. Especially when she had promised 
good old Father Markley that she would help in the 
doll and apron booth; it was highly embarrassing to 
her. She knew not what excuse to make to the priest 
and the ladies, for not for worlds would she betray her 
father’s queer crochets, his harshness and selfishness, 
by which he often made her suffer keenly. Above all, 
she was truthful; it was impossible for her lightly to 
toss off a lie and then rest easy afterwards. Rather 
would she have bitten off her tongue than utter a false- 
hood, just as she was ready to suffer anything from 
her father’s unreasonable ill temper, rather than tell a 
lie and escape unscathed. 

So she pressed the back of her hand to her mouth 
as she leaned on the fence, buried in her painful absorp- 
tion, and wondering how she was to get out of the mess 
without lying, and yet with a plausible excuse. And 
then, as always, she thought of her beloved saint of 
Padua, he who sometimes answers so quickly as to take 


one’s breath away. “Oh, good St. Anthony,” she prayed, 
“help me out of my trouble; give me a good excuse, 
and a true one; one that will not involve my father.” 
It was early yet; only two o’clock, and the ladies would 
still be expecting her. Such a beautiful afternoon, too; 
there would be a big crowd, and music, and much gay 
bustle and excitement! Oh how she longed to be there, 
as a change from her quiet, monotonous country exist- 
ence here on this lonely farm! 

But, best of all, Steve Ladig would most probably be 
there; a little spasm of pain contracted her heart as 
she thought of Steve—tall, dark, handsome, broad- 
shouldered—as all maidens picture their heroes. He 
would be dancing with the girls of the parish, while 
she—was here alone, at home, forbidden to go. What 
caused her father to make the decision, Heaven only 
knew. He was subject to sudden sullen spells, was 
always unreasonably tyrannical, made no allowance for 
youth, and expected implicit obedience at all times. 

Their living was made off a small vineyard which 
sloped off down the hill; the rest of the small parcel of 
land was given over to a little wheat, a little corn and 
rye and potatoes; just what they could themselves 
consume. For the railroad was distant, and old Giovan- 
ni possessed neither wagon nor team. Their grapes 
were carried to town on the neighbors’ trucks, and this. 
more through pity for Angelita than to please the hard, 
sullen Giovanni, who showed little or no gratitude when 
all was said and done. Besides that, the land was poor. 
and her father, who was ageing, declared he had all he 
could do to keep the vineyard properly cultivated. Even 
at that, he was constantly muttering and grumbling 
about the sterility of the land, that the grape crop was 
not nearly what it should be, and uttering a thousand 
times over and over the wish that he had never left the 
rich, fertile soil of his native country, where he had 
owned a few acres. Gladly would he have returned to 
his homeland, but alas, there was always the one draw- 
back—money. Who would buy his stony, profitless 
farm? Angelita thought it was this, most of all which 
made him so sullen and morose most of the time. 

But she was a most dutiful daughter; despite the 
narrow, prisonlike existence she led, she always strove 
to be cheerful and looked forward to better times, mak- 
ing excuses to herself for the father who cared little or 
nothing for her happiness and comfort. His life was 
nearly spent and-he saw little or no reason for furbish- 
ing up anything or trying to do better; he would sink 
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down into his grave a faded, disappointed man who 
had come to America with great hopes and ambitions in 
his heart, only to have them thwarted. He had bought 
the farm from a smooth, wily agent, who pictured to 
him in glib words the wondrous improvements he would 
be making in a few years, meanwhile, taking all the 
money they had. But privation, hunger, and often, real 
poverty, was all they found, until the vineyard began 
to bear a little. 

“Angelita!” cried a harsh, peremptory voice from 
the door of the house. 

“Yes, Papa,” replied the girl, turning at once to 
obey. But suddenly, a little scream escaped her, as 
she made a grimace of pain and limped on one foot. 
Looking down, she found that a long thorn had entered 
her shoe, and buried itself far into her foot. A fallen 
branch of the thorn tree, beneath which she had been 
standing, lay in her path, and she had unwittingly trod- 
den upon it. Seating herself upon the dry grass, she 
took off her slipper, and slowly extracted the offending 
thorn. At the same time, a round red stain was widen- 
ing on her white stocking. 

“Wot’s-a matter you dere?” cried her father im- 
patiently. 

“Oh, Papa, I stepped on a thorn!” 

“Huh,” he grunted noncommitally. “Why you not 
watch-a your step?” And he turned and walked into 
the kitchen, while Angelita painfully arose, and limping, 
made her way to the house. There, she bathed the 
wound, but she longed in vain for some salve or un- 
guent to stop the smarting pain, for there was none 
in the house. 

“Put on da blackroot,” said Giovanni, watching her. 
It was a sort of tea, found in the hills, which, steeped 
in boiling water, was good to wash a wound with, while 
the leaves were bound on as a sort of poultice. But it 
was a heroic treatment, which “drew” the wound, caus- 
ing the whole foot to ache and pain almost unbearably 
while the herb was on, although, no one was ever 
known to suffer infection after its use. So Angelita 
limped to the cupboard, where the jar of herbs was 
usually kept, but the vessel held only a few dried leaves, 
crackled up almost into dust, and this, she knew was 
not nearly enough for one treatment. 

“There is not enough here,” she told Giovanni. He 
shrugged. 

“Den go-a get some before da sun-a go down.” An- 
gelita sat a moment, unwilling to stir up the pain again, 
which had subsided somewhat, but knowing that the 
thorn tree, while not exactly poisonous, yet would cause 
a virulent swelling—perhaps festering, she bound up 
the foot- tightly in a white cloth, and, taking a knife 
and a basket, hobbled out of the house and down the 
hill. She knew a place where the blackroot grew abun- 
dantly, and reaching it as fast as her foot, with its re- 
newed pain, would let her, she knelt and began cutting 
off the plants and putting them into her basket. 

Presently she heard the rumbling of wheels along the 
road, and, turning, she beheld Steve Ladig, driving his 


spring wagon, his mother and sister seated behind him, 
in the body, on two kitchen chairs. 

“Hello!” he cried, waving his hand and stopping the 
team. “What you doing? Pickin’ four-leaf clovers?” 
Angelita laughed and shook her head in the negative, 

“Hurt my foot; pickin’ blackroot.” Here the women 
became solicitous, and climbed down off the wogan. 

“Let me see it, honey,” said kindly Mrs. Ladig, ap- 
proaching and seating herself on a flat rock. She un- 
bound the foot, which was already swelling and becom- 
ing inflamed. “Beginning to look bad, isn’t it? I wish 
I had my balsam salve here. That is so good!” 

“Shall I get it, Mother.” said Steve eagerly. 

“Oh, no, no!” protested Angelita. “You must not 
stop for me. You would miss all the fun down at the 
bazaar. Besides, the ladies will be waiting for you.” 

“But Steve would hurry—” 

“No, no! You mustn’t! I thank you very much, but 
the blackroot will do very well. It is three miles to 
your place.” Reluctantly, then, the women climbed back 
into the wagon. Steve lagged behind, loath to go with- 
out Angelita. 

“We thought you would come with us, Angie. Don’t 
you think you could make it if your foot were bandaged 
up well?” But the girl shook her head, knowing it was 
not her foot, but her father who kept her away from 
the bazaar. 

“No, thank you, Steve. I am afraid I must stay at 
home and tend to it—bathe it in the hot tea, you know, 
or it might get bad. Please tell Father Markley why I 
cannot come, will you?” And then it was Steve’s turn 
to climb reluctantly into the wagon. Presently, they 
drove off, and Angelita, a great desolation and sadness 
in her heart, felt as if the sun had suddenly gone out, 
and left the land bleak and cold. Tears of disappoint- 
ment started to her eyes, and she dared not look back 
at the departing wagon, lest she lose control of herself 
entirely; instead, she hastily dashed away the tears, 
and began vigorously cutting the herb she had come for, 
thinking that by forcing her hands to work quickly, 
she would thereby gain forgetfulness for her heart. 

At last, her basket was full, and she started painfully 
home. Halfway between her house and the road, how- 
ever, she suddenly stopped, and a smile curved her lips. 
She remembered her hasty prayer to St. Anthony to 
give her an excuse for not coming to the bazaar, and 
the answer had come, plainly enough. He had given her 
a thorn to step on! A heroic excuse indeed, but a good 
one! Thanking him heartily, she continued homeward, 
losing herself momentarily in silent prayer; for she be- 
lieved in making use of every opportunity that passed 
her by—she offered her disappointment and the pain of 
her foot for some needy soul. 

As she entered the house, her spiritual exaltation 
showed upon her face, and Giovanni wondered, but 
said nothing, as was his glum habit. He let her go 
about preparing the tea, limping painfully, nor did he 
even offer to hand her something that she might need, 
or offer her a chair. It was not his habit; women 
folks were made to wait on the men folks. It was 
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unheard of in his code and upbringing that men should 
notice or pay much attention to woman’s suffering, or 
lift a finger to assist her; whether she were ill or well, 
her work was laid out for her, and it lay there un- 
touched by all and sundry until she got around to the 
doing of it. 

He seated himself outside with his pipe, and a news- 
paper printed in his native tongue, while within, Ange- 
lita, unable to sit qiuetly for the fierce pain which the 
herb had evoked, restlessly moved about the kitchen, 
finding herself better able to bear it while her hands 
busied themselves about preparing the materials for 
the early supper they would have. 

She pared a few apples, the gift of a neighbor, and 
put them on to cook for apple sauce, which, with the 
potato pancakes she intended making, and a piece of 
fried salt pork, formed the frugal evening meal. It 
was too early to begin the pancakes yet, but she pared 
the potatoes and placed them in cold water, so as to be 
ready to grate at the proper time. While she did this, 
the time slipped by, and an hour had almost been ticked 
off by the old wheezy clock on the shelf, when she heard 
the rumbling of wheels on the road outside. Somebody 
else going to the bazaar, she thought, not caring to 
look out the window for fear of renewing her disap- 
pointment. 

But presently she thought she heard voices outside, 
and one of the voices sounded uncommonly like Steve’s. 
Could it be possible? But no; Steve would hardly have 
come back. It was probably some passerby asking a 
drink at their well. But the voice intrigued her, so 
she went to the window and listened. It was Steve’s 
voice, and her heart suddenly thrilled. What did he 
want — 

“Yes, I was at the bazaar—” 

“Den, wot you wanta here? Angie, she no-a go; 
hurt herself in foot. No use to come here.” Her fa- 
ther’s voice was peevish and rude. 

“Yes, I know,” continued Steve’s gentle voice, with its 
deep rumble, “and I went all the way home to get Moth- 
er’s balsam salve for her to put on it. Will you give it 
to her please, or may I see her?” Suddenly old Gio- 
vanni’s face became black with anger, and the veins 
stood out om his forehead. He dealt Steve’s hand a 
blow, knocking the salve out of his hand. As the tin box 
struck the ground, it opened and the ointment was 
spilled all over the grass. 


“Dere! Now will-a you go? You tink we too poor 
to buy-a da salve? You Black Hill man—you dare 
insult-a da Ferrero? Ferrero have noting to do wit’ 
dirty Black Hill fella—Ladigs, Hoviats, Montigs—pah! 
Dogs, all. In da old count’, when Black Hill fella and 
Ferrero meet, he shoot—see, like dat—dead on-a 
groun’!” Angelita stood trembling like a leaf, but Steve 
only smiled his gentle, kindly smile. 

“My dear Mr. Ferrero, we are no longer in the old 
country, and that is all foolishness. Here in the United 
States we do not think of silly old Black Hill feuds, 
Started by no one knows whom. I only wished to do 


your daughter a kindness, and I feel nothing but kind- 
ness for you, so why should you—” 

“Wil-a you shet up? When Ferrero eight year ol’, 
he make great swear—I kill-a every Black Hill fella I 
meet, from now till de Lord clos’ my eyes in death! 


” Dat wot he swear, and da Ferrero, he never break his . 


swear, all over da eart’. So now, will-a you git out? 
An’ don’ ever show da face here again, yes? Nex’ time 
I have shoot-gun ready. Dis tam I hav-a not got; dat 
w’y I break-a my swear. Now go on—queek!” The 
last word was shrieked out in a frenzy of temper, and 
Angelita, having crept to the door, and witnessed the 
last part of the dialogue, drew in her breath sharply 
and put her hands up to her face. At the same moment, 
her father noticed her; first making sure that Steve 
was well on his way out, he went toward her, and gave 
her such a violent push that she fell backward on the 
kitchen floor. Then he put his hands into his pockets 
and walked off toward the cow shed, muttering and 
threatening. 

Days and weeks passed, and Angelita had many op- 
portunities of meeting Steve at church on Sundays, 
though she never dared let her father know about it. 
He never went to church, having given up God in his 
general bitterness, so it was a long time before he found 
out. Angelita generally started off walking to church, 
but before she had gone very far, there was always sure 
to be some kindly neighbor to give her a lift, and Steve 
always took her home in his spring wagon—that is, to 
the fork in the road, where he generally turned and 
took a different route home, that he need not pass the 
Ferrero home. For he was a peaceable man, and cared 
not to stir up any trouble with Angelita’s father. 

One Sunday Steve declared his love to Angelita, and 
thereafter, on their rides home, their theme was always 
ene and the same—the hopelessness of ever trying to 
get her father’s consent. The unuttered thought in both 
their brains was, that they would have to wait, perhaps 
many years, until the staunch old oak, worn out with 
many winters, should at last lay down his stormy head. 
Angelita’s heart quaked at the thought of the spasm of 
parting she must some day undergo, before the love 
that she was now denied, could be hers—for, after all, 
he was her father, and a tenderness beyond his deserts, 
dwelt in her loyal heart for him. 

But one Sunday, Giovanni, being more cross-grained 
than usual, perhaps half*suspecting something, from 
the beautiful expression love, resigned and obedient, 
seemed to impress upon her features, walked the length 
of his rocky fields and onto his neighbor’s to watch the 
returning wagons, and see what he could see. For sullen 
men are often suspicious men, and suspicious men often 
seem to possess the gift of second sight in ferreting out 
the things their jealous souls must know. 

Giovanni did not walk along the road; oh no. He 
was much too cunning for that; he walked a ways back, 
behind shrubbery, and watched the road. He reached 
the fork—just in time to see Angelita climbing down 
from Steve’s spring wagon; just in time to see Steve 
lean down and kiss his betrothed; just in time to have 
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Steve descry his short, heavy figure as it slipped behind 
a bush. Bang! Went a gunshot. And then the man 
on the wagon slid helpless down into Angelita’s arms. 


It was not long, two, three, four wagons and a motor 
truck stopped, all returning from church. Angelita 
wept and tried to staunch the wound with her little 
handkerchief; it was useless. He must be got to the 
hospital without delay; the shot had entered danger- 
ously near the heart—and, Angelita dared not go with 
him. Kind neighbors lifted him into their truck, and 
turning about flew like mad back to town. Others 
took Angelita home. Giovanni, stolid and unmoved, 
had reached home first by devious ways. As the girl 
entered, he sat unconcernedly cleaning and re-loading 
his gun. 


The authorities visited the hospital after Steve was 
pronounced out of danger; tried their best to get him 
to tell them who fired the shot. He refused to tell. It 
was his wound, he said: it mattered nothing to anyone 
else. Why should they care? Well, the offender should 
be punished, they argued. But Steve shook his head; 
surely he had the right to say whether or not the cul- 
prit should be brought to justce. That was not it, they 
said; it was the principle of the thing. Such offenders 
must not be alowed to ramble around loose. All in 
vain; he would not tell. 


How Giovanni got wind of it, no one knew; he seldom 
left the farm. At first, he tried to appear unconcerned, 
but not for long could he conceal from himself the fact 
that conscience can be a terribly uncomfortable thing, 
for all one has taken a vow to kill every Black Hillman 
one meets, anywhere in the world, and vows must not 
be broken. It was his first kill, and far from feeling 
right about it, he was beginning to lose sleep nights, 
and skulk about by day, expecting any moment to have 
the authorities at his heels. For this was not the old 
country where one could do such things in the heart of 
the hills and remain unscathed, but a broad, open coun- 
try, where punishment relentlessly followed each 
wrongdoer. Where to hide? 


But no one had said a word; no authorities came. 
Giovanni seldom saw a soul. Angelita sat in a corner, 
quietly sewing—and weeping. Every time he looked at 
her, it seemed, she was weeping. He told himself he 
would spank it out of her. Several times he made a 
rush for her, but always he stopped in his tracks; 
what was it? Was he growing womanish and despica- 
bly weak? At last, however, he could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. He must know. So he set off one 
morning toward the town, knowing he must meet some- 
one or other on the road. He would ask about Steve. 
Was he alive or dead? Did they know who fired the 
shot? Would the man be punished? 

Giovanni did meet a neighbor, who courteously of- 
fered him a ride to town. Giovanni accepted—less 
surlily, for a wonder, than ever before. He broached 
the question of Steve; oh yes, of course, it was quite 
the right thing to do—to ask about Steve. Everybody 
was asking about him; every farmer in the countryside 


was sincerely concerned about the kindly, pleasant boy 
who had met such an undeserved fate. 

“What?” exploded the old man, excitedly. “He 
would not tell?” That, surely, was unheard of in a 
Black Hill man; with them it was war to the death. 
They almost made a religion out of their hatred; had 
they not once caused a banner of the Blessed Mother 
to be made with the inscription, “Our Lady of Hate” 
above the picture, until Pater Fidelis compelled them to 
change it? But not less strong were they in their hatred 
than the Ferreros; they gave as good as they received, 

It was an hour later that Giovanni, having walked 
aimlessly at least twenty times from one end of Main 
Street to the other, at last presented himself at the hos- 
pital, where gentle Sister Berchmans opened the door 
and shamed his hatred by the unearthly sweetness of 
her face. Softly she led him upstairs and noiselessly 
opened a door. 

“T’ll see if he is awake.” For a moment she departs, 
only to return in another moment; “He is awake.” 

Steve gives an involuntary start when he perceives 
who his visitor is—pardonable, surely, to one who 
sees his would-be assassin coming toward him. The old 
man stoops over the bed a moment, watching Steve 
with his piercing, fiery eyes; the patient wonders un- 
certainly—has the old man come to complete the job 
mayhap with his stiletto? Then Giovanni’s mouth opens. 

“Why didn’t you tell on me?” he asks fiercely, his 
brows knitting. “Why don’t you give-a me up? You 
fool!” Steve smiles, an inscrutable smile, fumbles a 
moment in his bosom, then draws forth a small silver 
crucifix, attached by a ribbon about his neck. 

“They crucified Him,” he replied slowly. “He did not 
take revenge; who am I to do other than He did?” 
And the patient’s sunken eyes rested upon the old man 
with so exalted a gaze that he drew back thoroughly 
ashamed. Without another word he backed out of the 
room, striving in his hate-benumbed brain to understand 
such marvelous magnanimity, then shaking his head, 
and giving it up as beyond him. Straight home he 
went, but on that thick, dust-carpeted road, marvels 
were happening—in an old man’s soul. 

Angelita looked up from her cooking in the frightened 
way she had, of late, as of one not knowing what fear- 
ful thing was going to happen next. Giovanni ap- 
proached his daughter, and involuntarily she shrank 
back, for never, lately, had he approached her except 
to strike or push. Strange to say, he took her chin be- 
tween his thumb and first finger. 

“Angelita mia, be not afraid-a of your-a old fadda. He 
no hurt you. You go-a see Stevey, yes? In da hospital. 
You wanta heem? You lika heem? Den go. Your-a 
fadda, he no more kill-a Black Hill fellas; break-a 
my swear. Live-a in United States now. You bet!” 

Angelita, scarcely able to believe her ears, quickly 
untied her apron and straightened her hair, reaching 
for her hat meanwhile. Then she went, but not before 
she had bestowed an ecstatic hug and kiss upon her 
astonished father, leaving him with softened eyes. The 
conquest was complete. 
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“At the Sign of the Jack-o-lantern” 


And now that real summer is over, and Indian sum- 
mer gives us just a dreamy little respite before Jack 
Frost begins to get busy, and all the jolly Fall and 
Winter holidays will come trooping in, one after an- 
other, our minds turn from carefree summer thoughts, 
to coats and furs and coal and wood for the winter, 
and that rusted flue pipe that must be fixed. And the 
first of the jolly parties that usher in the Autumn sea- 
son is good old Hallowe’en. Of course, next day is All 
Saints, and we all must go to Mass, but one can have 
a jugful of fun the night before, and still get to bed 
early enough to perform our duty to God next day. 

Of course, those who plan to have a few friends in, 
say, from eight to eleven or twelve, will have all the 
old spooky decorations which so thrill the heart of 
nineteen—black cats and jack-o-lanterns and _ ghost- 
faces with candles burning inside. The room will be 
decorated with cornstalks and autumn leaves, and a 
sheeted ghost with pillow slip hood and white gloves 
and a scythe (if it can be obtained) may open the 
door and shake hands with the startled guests as they 
enter. The room may be lighted entirely with candles, 
which give a weird effect; apples and bunches of grapes 
may be hung here and there, and if anyone is caught 
stealing them, he must pay a forfeit. In parish par- 
ties, this forfeit may be in money form, and donated 
to some charitable object. 

Of course, all the time-honored games will be played, 
but then, novelties will be welcomed too. There is the 
Devil’s Labyrinth, which is conducted down cellar, and 
into which the guests are ushered in couples and then 
kept apart from the others so they may not divulge 
what they experienced. Someone leads the way with 
flashlight or candle down the dark cellar. At inter- 
vals are posted various persons who work the para- 
phernalia; first, someone shakes hands with the guest 
with a wet rubber glove; further on, an unearthly 
scream is heard, and a great wind is produced by a 
fan. Then, a few feet further on, someone with a deep 
bass voice groans, and the rattle of chains is heard. 
Suddenly the couple’s arms are pinioned from behind, 
and they are made to blow at a lighted candle five 
feet distant, According to the number of times it 
takes to blow out the flame, forfeits must be given. 
Then they are released, and farther on, someone hands 
the guest a piece of liver and a wet piece of fur. The 
Screams elicited are proof that some real thrills are 
experienced, and the guests will laugh over their fright 
many a time afterward. As it is a night when spirits 
are supposedly abroad, the more groans and whistles 
and shrieks there are, the better. Many more “scary 
situations” may be invented by simple means. At 
parish socials, a charge may be made to go through the 
“Labyrinth.” 

Refreshments may be served at table, or buffet style. 
Cheese sandwiches, fruit salad, pumpkin pie and ice 
cream are simple, but very nice, and the drinks may be 
made several ways. One is, ginger ale, grape juice and 


sugar; or grape juice and oranges; or crushed pineap- 
ple and lemon; or white soda, grape juice and ice 
cream. Topped with cherries, these beverages are very 
nice, and many more delicious combinations may be 
thought up. 

Later the forfeits are redeemed with much laughter 
and enjoyment, and favors are distributed. Or these ~ 
latter may be distributed by the spook at the door im- 
mediately upon the guest’s entrance; or laid on tables, 
buffet, pinned on the walls, lace curtains, etc., with 
guests’ names, and allow each guest to find his own 
name. They may tell ghost stories too, either such 
as they read, or invented ones, and the best one re- 
warded by a prize. 

Young men’s and young ladies’ sodalities will find 
much profit and enjoyment in giving such a party, since 
there will be never a dull moment, and the money 
gathered in forfeits will swell substantially their door 
receipts, besides giving their guests a hearty good time. 


How to Dye 


Not the sort of dying that requires an undertaker, 
but, just as our catechisms teach us how to die hap- 
pily, so must we know the rules of dyeing, in order to 
dye happily. Now that fall is coming on posthaste, 
many of us are bringing out last year’s dresses, “good 
as new,” perhaps not a tear or rip, but perhaps just 
slightly faded under the arms, or you are simply “tired 
of the color.” The thing to do, then, is to dye. The 
boiling dyes generally require two packages in order 
to produce any degree of success, unless a very light 
color is desired. Some necessary rules to follow are: 
Be sure to have your articles wet—and clean—before 
dropping into the dye bath; be sure the dye is thorough- 
ly dissolved before dipping, or you will have light and 
dark spots; try to get the entire article in at once, or 
the first part will be darker than the last; when it 
is in, quickly separate the folds so the dye will pene- 
trate every part at once, because the color sets very 
quickly; be sure to wash thoroughly afterward in clear 
water, or the salt will show up in white blotches; don’t 
use too much water; just enough to cover article well. 
And stir often. 

Then, there is the decorative dyeing, so much in 
vogue now, and economical too. That old crepe or 
georgette or silk dress may have a good skirt to it, 
which may be converted into a pretty scarf, table run- 
ner, lamp shade, handkerchief or pillow top. Tie-and- 
dye is done by tying knots all over the material and 
then dipping; that is, pinch the cloth into a point and 
tie with a strip of cotton cloth; some tie marbles or 
beads into the cloth, giving a unique design. Batik dye- 
ing is done by drawing designs with a brush in melted 
wax; then dipping. When half dry, press upon a 
blotter with hot iron, which removes some of the wax; 
wash the rest out in gasoline and press again. A rain- 
bow scarf is made by taking a piece of silk or geor- 
gette—light colored to begin with, about two yards 
long, and 15 or 16 inches wide. Have three pans of dye 
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boiling—red, blue, and yellow; pleat the scarf length- 
wise like a fan and fold in half; then dip the center 
part (about 5 inches) in one color, pinch up the next 
5 inches and dip in next color, and so on until entire 
searf is dyed. If there are any undyed spots when 
finished, dip the whole thing quickly in one of the dyes 
and take out again, and the whole thing will run to- 
gether making every color of the rainbow. After 
pressing, it is ready to be hemmed, and if liked, a 
matching fringe added on each end. It is well to prac- 
tice on an old piece of cloth first. 

Endless ideas may be evolved by the clever dyer, 
and no piece of good material need go into the rag bag, 
but may be given a new lease of life and usefulness by 
one of the above methods. 


Household Hints 


Bottles will dry out more quickly if laid over on their 
sides after being washed, as this permits the air to 
circulate within. 

Never put away pots and pans until their have 
thoroughly dried in all cracks and seams, out in the 
open room. To put them away in a close closet while 
still damp invites mold and rust. 

If you have run out of cleanser, a little coal oil 
poured into the sink will cleanse it quite as well. Wash 
with soap afterwards. 

Coal oil also removes tar, creosote oil, auto oil, 
graphite and axle grease stains from clothing as well as 
the hands. 


Recipes 

Some new ways of making old dishes: Wash cauli- 
flower and separate the flowers; boil in salted water 
until tender; then dip in egg and flour and roll in 
bread crumbs. Fry in deep lard. 

Halved peaches are very good made in the same way, 
except that sugar is added to the egg and flour, and 
powdered sugar sprinkled on afterwards. 

Pancakes, the old Friday stand-by, can be varied in 
delightful ways: To the plain batter may be added 
finely minced salmon, or mushrooms, or cut up apples, 
peaches or plums, or a can of corn, or peas, (boiled 
split peas or canned whole ones) or apples, nuts and 
raisins, mixed, or minced green peppers and tuna fish. 
The package pancake flours do very well for these varia- 
tions, while a little corn meal added, adds a delicious 
flavor. 


Needlework Department 


This month we give design for a novelty apron, called 
the “Wild Rose,” very dainty and appropriate for the 
new bride, bazaars, an engagement gift, or for yourself 
to wear when you serve refreshments of an afternoon, 
if there are callers. The material may be white lawn or 
organdie, or unbleached muslin, or pink or pale blue 
plain gingham. The lawn makes up daintily in light- 
colored rope silks, pink, blue or light green, with yellow 
center and tiny bows at corners of bib; the unbleached 
muslin looks well embroidered in dark blue or turkey red 
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cotton, and the ginghams, may be stitched either in al] 
black or all white, with center of the same, or yellow, 
just as you like. The outer edge of the wild rose, and 
the petal forming the bib are in buttonhole, edged with a 
dainty Valenciennes lace. The center is in outline stitch 
and French knots. Pattern 20¢. Address CLARE HAmp- 
TON, 3343A S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Jlovetty prot 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our patterns 
are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of 
New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed to 
fit perfectly. 

Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an at- 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





All Pattens 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. _ Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





No. 2538—Frock with New Back Flare. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 
years( 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36 inch material and 4% yards binding. 

No. 2535—Charming Afternoon Frock. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
36 inch material. . 

2525—Youthful Style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 36 inch material. 

No. 2537—Frock with or without Cascading Jabot. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 32 or 40 inch material with 1% yard 27 inch contrasting 
material. 

2528—Frock with Side Flare. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards 36 
inch material with % yard 18 inch contrasting material. 

2508—Smart Frock. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 32 or 36 inch 
material with % yards 32 inch contrasting material. 

No. 2530--Practical School Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 years requires 2 yards 32 inch material with % 
yard 27 inch contrasting material. 

No. 2244—Comfortable Sleep-Ins. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Size 8 years requires 34%4 yards 27 inch material. 

No. 2479—Child’s Beach Frock. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. Size 8 years requires 1% yards 32 inch material. 

No. 2480—One-Piece Sports Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
$8, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 

32 inch material with 4% yard 32 inch contrasting material. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUILDS 
STRENGTH 
TO FIGHT 








FAMILY 


OVER 70 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 


In God’s Acre. 


Honor those of your Beloved 
Dead who sleepin God’sAcre, | 
| by placing a Badger Memorial 
| Cross at the graves of your 


deceased relatives. 
Easy to set up 


—anyone can 
guiesiy set up a 

adger Grave 
Cross. They last 
for ages. No grave 
need be unmarked. 











Badger Memo- 
rial Iron Grave 
Crosses are low 

riced but beauti- 
ulin their sim- 
plicity. 


Low priced— 
the prices vary 
from $10 10 $28, | 
complete with } 
base, name and in- | 
scriprion. Send for 
catalog showing 
many beautiful 
designs. 








] Satisfaction guaranteed or 
| money refunded. 


| Badger Wire & Iron Works 
| 1129 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























THOUGHTS ON THE WING 








This is an elegantly bound book contain- 
ing 136 pages of original verse; twentieth 
century poetry. 


“Poetry is the expression of truth touched 
with emotion that appeals to the imagina- 
tion by the instrumentality of musical and 
moving words.” 


Christian souls possessing the artistic 
temperament; searching for “high hidden 
ways,” will derive great pleasure from the 
perusal of this book. 
Price per copy (net) 
Postage 
Three copies to one person 
Postage 

Please address the author: 


Bro. Michael Dunn, O. S. B., 


St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
St. Benedict, Oregon. 





Are You Interested in the 


LITTLE FLOWER 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus 


If so send for: 1, Life of the Little Flower; 
2, A Novena and 3, A Litany in her honor; 
4, Her Picture 544x3%; 5, A Medal of the 
Saint. The 5 above articles sent postpaid 
to any address for $1.00. Proceeds go to 
the building of the new Little Flower 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. Address 


REV. CHARLES DUFFEY 
E. Tenth and Bancroft Sts. 
P. O. Station 9 Indianapolis, Ind. 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 








Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order will 
be heartily received by us. They will find 
in this vocation a safe way to their temporal 
and eternal happiness. Application to be 


made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

















HOW ST. ANTHONY’S 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR BEGAN 











It was in January, 1912, that 
the Monastery Church of St. 
Francis on the Mount of the 
Atonement, Graymoor near the 
Hudson, New York, was opened 
for divine service. The article 
which follows, taken from the 
March, (1912) issue of THE 
LAMP, the Catholic Monthly 
published by the Friars of the 
Atonement, tells in an interest- 
ing way how the Perpetual No- 
vena at ST. ANTHONY’S GRAY- 
MOOR SHRINE began. 


ST. ANTHONY’S FIRST 
BREAD FOR THE FRIARY 
(From THE LAMP, March, 

1912) 


The very day that the Beauti- 
ful Statue of St. Anthony was 
placed in its niche on the Gospel 
side of the High Altar in St. 
Francis’ Chapel, we received the 
following letter: 


“Please find enclosed two dol- 
lars which I want to give in 
honor of St. Anthony for your 
new chapel. I beg you to pray 


with me for the recovery of my 
little baby, Anthony, who is 
quite ill, if this be to his eternal 
salvation. When he is better 1 
shall send you another offering.” 


This was the first petition to 
be laid at the Wonder-Worker’s 
feet in his new Shrine on the 
Mount of the Atonement. 


About two weeks later came 
this second letter from the 
Saint’s Client, enclosing an of- 
fering of five dollars: 


“I received your letter of Jan- 
uary 21st, and was very happy 
to hear that I was the First Pe- 
titioner of St. Anthony in his 
new residence; and thanks to 
God and St. Anthony our little 
baby is practically well now. 
There is no better friend for me 
in this world than St. Anthony. 
Ever since my early childhood 
days he has given me at times 
almost visible help, and my life 
has been full of worry, and at 
times great sorrow.’ 


We have commended to our 
big Franciscan Brother in a 


special manner the Bread prob- 
lem at the Friars, and we doubt 
not that St. Anthony will do for 
us all and more than we ask. 


After the publication of the 
foregoing article in THE LAMP 
so many petitions began to pour 
in for commemoration at St. 
Anthony’s Graymoor’ Shrine 
that a new Novena was started 
every Tuesday, with the result 
that they constitute an Endless 
Chain which has never been 
broken, hence the name—Per- 
petual Novena. 


Meantime the number of peti- 
tions sent in have constantly in- 
creased until they are now 
counted by the thousands, where 
formerly they were numbered by 
hundreds. 


Clients of St. Anthony desiring 
to participate in the Graymoor 
Novena to the Wonder-Worker 
of Padua should address St. An- 
thony’s Graymoor Shrine, Friars 
of the Atonement, Box 316, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





MARRIED LIFE & Famity HAND Book 


BY R. WILLMAN, M. D. 


The only Text i which gives full instructions on Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 








vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on diseases ordinarily met with in the family; 
prevention of, and treatment of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diphtheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
children and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 
family. 

No one, especially parents and those contemplating the married 
state, can afford to be without this book. There is nothing to be 
had that equals it. The best investment one can make. 

Size of book, 6x9 inches. Bound in Silk Cloth, Gilt Cover Design. 
Price $3.00 Postpaid. 

MARRIED LIFE is the foundation of the human race and we 
should learn how to live it. 

Order from The Abbey Press, Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Please print or write your name and address plain and mention THE 
GRAIL 








The New 1926 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 
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BUY YOUR CALENDARS DUR- 
ING OCTOBER AND 
SAVE 25% 

Until October 3lst we offer to our 
subscribers this most beautiful Catholic 
ealendar at the wonderfully low price 
of 30¢ each, 4 for $1.00 or $2.70 the 

dozen. 

The Catholic Art Calendar shows all! 
the feast days of the Church in large 
red letters. The fast days are im- 
printed with a red fish, and on each 
day is shown the name of the Saint 
to whom the particular day is dedi- 


cated. 
“WANTED” Agents to sell the above 
calendar. Write for information. A 


liberal commission will be allowed to 
you. You can sell it during your spare 
hours. Write to-day! 

Address: Benedictine Fathers, Cal- 
endar Dept., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


During October 
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Reduced Prices for 
October 
40c. now 30c. 
4 for 1.00 
$2.70 the dozen 
This offer expires 


October 31, 1925 














ORDER BLANK 





Benedictine Fathers, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Dear Rev. Fathers: 


Enclosed find $............ for which 
please send me ............ 1926 Grail 


Catholic Art Calendars. 
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